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An exclusive feature of Underwood Elliott Fisher 
models...the Flat Writing Surface permits inserting 
forms as easily as placing papers on your desk. 





You can complete all related records 
in a single operation on this versatile 
all-purpose accounting machine. 


On this SINGLE machine 














e Billing 
e Accounts Receivable 
e Accounts Payable 


e Payroll 





Underwood Corporation 
Accounting Machines... Adding Machines 
Typewriters...Carbon Paper... Ribbons 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
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you post ALL applications 





Post all related records simultaneously, as fast as you can write, 
on this all-purpose machine... whatever your application... re- 
gardless of style, size or arrangement of the forms you use. 


Postings are made on a completely electrified Single Typing 
Keyboard, by the “touch” method. Only 10 numeral keys handle 
all figure work. Balances and column totals...as many as 80... 
are computed automatically. 


Carbon paper handling is no problem, because the Roll Carbon 
Paper feature completely eliminates handling loose sheets. 


Learn how this all-purpose Underwood Elliott Fisher Electric 
Accounting Machine will do your work in the way you want it 
done...faster, easier, complete in every detail and certified cor- 
rect...whatever your individual accounting problems. 


TAKE THIS FIRST STEP NOW— MAIL COUPON 
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Please send me illustrated literature and full information 
about the Underwood. Elliott Fisher Accounting Machines. 


Name of Company. 





Your Name and Title 


Underwood Corporation, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. PW-5-21-52 








Street Address 


City Zone State. 
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The Financial ‘World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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© If ‘you own 
$25,000 worth 


of Securities... 





... there are certain things that from 
time to time you may want from your 
broker. 


Naturally, on any orders you may 
place, you’re entitled to efficient execu- 


*. tion—and fast confirmation. 


But you also expect him to supply a 
good deal of the information on which 
those orders are based. You feel you 
should be told about any unusual op- 
portunities to buy or to sell. You fre- 
quently want up-to-date facts on a par- 
ticular industry, company, or stock. 
And you count on getting a seasoned 
opinion of just what those facts add up 
to—whenever you ask. 


You appreciate getting a regular re- 
port on your account —an itemized 
statement of your transactions and 
holdings. 


And finally you want those holdings 
reviewed periodically by some agency 
competent to give you sound recom- 
mendations based on your tax-bracket, 
your investment objectives, your per- 
sonal preferences. 


If you own $25,000 worth of securi- 
ties — or, for that matter, $2,500 or 
$250,000 — these services are always 
available, and there’s no charge other 
than standard commissions. I’ll be glad 
to give you full particulars. Simply 
address— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL, Investment Inquiries 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 99 Cities 











Little Leonard Snyder of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., broke all known speed 
records in becoming a part owner 
of the Bell Telephone business. 


Minutes after he was born on 
December 28, 1951, his proud father 
telephoned the news to his aunt. 
She was so delighted that she im- 
mediately telephoned an order for 
five shares of American Telephone 


This is Leonard A. Snyder, photographed at eight weeks 


INTRODUCING [he Gbasngett Mohn Shere Cone. 


BABY BECOMES PART OWNER OF A. T. & T. 
WHEN ONLY THIRTY-TWO MINUTES OLD 


and ‘Telegraph Company stock for 
the new arrival. Thirty-two minutes 
after Leonard was born, the stock 
was purchased in his name. 


He’s much younger than the aver- 
age A. T. & T. shareholder, of 
course. But in the number of shares 
he owns, he’s just like thousands 
and thousands of others. For about 
half of all the owners of A. T. & T. 


are small shareholders, with ten 
shares or less. 

The 1,100,000 owners of the Bell 
Telephone business are people of 
all ages, from all walks of life, in 
every part of the United States. 

Thousands of churches, hospitals, 
schools and libraries and three hun- 
dred and fifty insurance companies 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








D= the dire threats of inflation 
and more inflation which have 
emanated from Washington at regu- 
lar and frequent intervals ever since 
the Korean war started, wholesale 
commodity prices turned downward 
14 months ago. On a monthly ba- 
sis, they have been declining ever 
since except for a minor interruption 
in the trend last October. The drop 
has been moderate in the aggregate, 
the latest weekly index figure of 
111.3 (1947-49 = 100) being slightly 
less than 4.5 per cent under the peak 
of February-March 1951. Neverthe- 
less, it is not characteristic of infla- 
tionary conditions for any drop what- 
ever to be witnessed. 


A Look Back 


In retrospect, it is easy to see why 
inflation lost its grip a year or more 
ago. Defense production was slow 
getting started; therefore the crip- 
pling material shortages which were 
expected to cut so sharply into pro- 
duction of civilian goods never mate- 
rialized. Instead, output in such lines 
remained far above previous expecta- 
tions. The delay in armament work 
combined with the influence of con- 
siderably higher tax rates enabled the 
Treasury to report cash operating 
surpluses most of the time. 

In all but a few lines, consumers 
had satisfied the demands deferred by 
World War II before the outbreak of 
war in Korea, and they apparently 
overstocked rather substantially dur- 
ing the scare buying waves of mid- 
1950 and early 1951. Their gains in 
income were limited somewhat by 
higher taxes, and credit restrictions 
affecting housing and instalment pur- 
chases curtailed their expenditures in 
these fields. As individual outlays 
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Over the longer term, wage raises 
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in higher prices. But during the 
near future, deflationary factors 


will predominate, a prospect which 


other policies of the Government 


accounted for a progressively smaller 
share of Gross National Product, in- 
ventories of consumer goods mounted 
to burdensome levels-at both produc- 
ing and distributing stages; this led 
to price weakness and added still 
more to consumer hesitancy. 

Gross National Product was almost 
$20 billion larger during the first 
quarter of 1952 than it had been a 
year earlier, but personal consump- 
tion expenditures were practically 
identical despite a $10 billion gain in 
disposable income. A pronounced dip 
in the rate of inventory accumulation 
by business, and a decline in construc- 
tion outlays from the first quarter 
1951 peak, were other restrictive in- 
fluences. The combined effect of all 
three factors was, of course, more 
than offset dollarwise by gains in 
business capital expenditures and in 
Government outlays, but under the 
conditions prevailing at the time, the 
price level was governed primarily by 
the deflationary elements. 

The outlook for production and 
prices in future is conditioned heav- 
ily by the prospect of a substantial 
further expansion in Government out- 
lays throughout the current year, and 
perhaps longer. Were it not for this 
single factor, there is litle question 
that deflationary tendencies would be 
very strongly in evidence at present. 
But defense work in the large and in- 
creasing volume scheduled for the re- 
mainder of the year is a very potent 
influence. Not only does it bolster 
employment and individual incomes, 
without adding to the supply of con- 
sumable goods or services, but it will 
lead to substantial Federal deficits, 
since tax rates are unlikely to be 
raised any higher. It will be difficult 
or impossible for the Treasury to 


finance these without adding to the 
money supply. 

Construction activity has already 
reversed its decline in several cate- 
gories and promises to rise still more. 
Industrial building may well be ap- 
proaching its peak, but the improving 
material supply situation, termination 
of the Voluntary Credit Restraint 
program and anticipated early relaxa- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Board’s 
Regulation X covering housing credit 
should lead to increases in residen- 
tial, commercial and various types of 
public construction, while utility 
building will remain high. 

Another inflationary influence 
which should not be underestimated is 
the effect of the sixth round of wage 
increases, now in the making. Since 
wages and salaries represent by far 
the largest single component of both 
production costs and personal income, 
their direct causative relationship to 
prices is inescapable. Their effect is 
often delayed for months, but unless 
it pushes prices so high as to lead 
to a buyers’ strike (which is not im- 
possible) it will make its appearance 
eventually. 


Story Incomplete 


So much for the factors tending 
to push prices upward. They tell only 
one side of the story, and for the next 
few months it is not likely to be the 
dominant side. The first influence 
acting in the opposite direction is the 
high level of business inventories. 
These totaled $69.9 billion at the end 
of March (latest data available), an 
almost negligible reduction from the 
peak of $70.3 billion last July. Manu- 
facturers’ stocks were at record levels. 
The situation its not, however, as bad 

Please turn to page 26 








Three Portfolios for 
The Small Investor 


Here are three programs, each for the investment of $5,000: 


1. Income the primary objective; 2. Balanced fund (fixed in- 


come backlog plus common stocks); 3. Long term growth fund 


he investor with a small amount 

of capital available for security 
investment very often feels that his 
funds are insufficient to justify set- 
ting up a considered portfolio. Too 
often he contents himself with taking 
on one or two issues which appear to 
meet his ideas of the moment as to 
income or growth. He thereby lim- 
its the extent to which he might hope 
to benefit from the broad betterment 
of the entire national economy and, 
to paraphrase a homely expression, 
puts too many eggs in too few 
baskets. 


Tailored to Fit 


Here are three illustrations of the 
manner in which the investor with 
only $5,000 to put into securities may 
nevertheless distribute his funds over 
a half dozen or more industries, and 
in a portfolio adapted to his re- 
quirements—that is, whether he is de- 
sirous mainly of (a) income from 
his investment, (b) income with mod- 
erate possibilities also for capital en- 
hancement or (c) long term capital 
growth with less emphasis on today’s 
income. The portfolios also have a 
substantial amount of flexibility, since 
any unexpected change in the busi- 
ness prospect, or in the outlook for 
a particular company, need call for 
the switch of only a small part of 
the entire capital from one issue to 
a new one. 

The balanced portfolio, which of- 
fers both income and possibilities of 
capital gain, has a preferred stock 
(fixed income) backlog of about one- 
third of the entire fund—a portion 
that might be applied to any balanced 
portfolio, regardless of the amount 
invested. Each of the two preferred 
and six common issues is in a differ- 
ent industry, the portfolio thereby 
“parlaying” the investment over a 
field of eight industries. Most of 
them are, more or less, participants 
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in the defense program and all play 
important roles in the civilian econ- 
omy. All have impressive dividend 
records. General Electric has made 
payments uninterruptedly since 1899, 
Socony-Vacuum since 1902, General 
American Transportation 1919, Ea- 
ton 1923, Glidden 1933 and Flintkote 
since 1934. The over-all return, ap- 
proximating 5.8 per cent_at current 
market prices, is a highly generous 
yield, considering the quality of the 
portfolio. 

Affording a return of 5.9 per cent, 
the income portfolio is made up of 
seven well rated common stocks with 
excellent earnings and dividend rec- 





is rated A+ by Financia Wor.Lp 
Independent Appraisals and has paid 
dividends in every year since 1882. 
Another 19th century dividend payer, 
Consolidated Edison, is rated A and 


“has a dividend history dating from 


1885. The five others, all rated B+, 


. have paid dividends for from 20 to 41 


years. Like the balanced portfolio, 
and the long term growth fund as 
well, the capital is distributed in ac- 
cordance with the best investment 
practice. 

Six issues make up the long term 
growth portfolio which yields 4.7 per 
cent, a liberal return for a group 
made up of issues with unusual pos- 
sibilities for both capital enhancement 
and increased future income. Each 
is in a different industry and each oc- 
cupies a leading position in its par- 
ticular industry. 

Besides possession of outstanding 
growth characteristics, each of the 
issues is well rateda—American Home 
Products and Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia carrying A ratings, while the 
others recommended are classified as 
B+ and are in the businessman’s in- 











ords. Diamond Match, for instance, vestment category. 
Income 
Common Stocks Cost *Income 
20 ‘Shanes | I a 8 bs in Gh ce nn kd aw Sens $640 $30.00 
ete CE ON. io oicienids 6 wos Gwe el acdsee 700 40.00 
hes ok cee 2: ee eee eee 690 45.00 
ie SIE so 23-3 n us asaecacen een eur ue 765 45.00 
a =-7 NY 5 ios 75555 6 ETE de ck ea 840 45.75 
os :.* Underwood Corporation ...................... 795 60.00 
s ™ GE SD - (5 5s hs 05a Ka vawerkeeanac ate 570 27.75 
MD | k wisbidedacs. coeliac ta $5,000 $293.50 
eT: 5.9% 
Balanced Portfolio 
Cost *Income 
10 Shares Gillette Company, $5 cum. cv. pf.............. $950 $50.00 
=. * Public Service E. & G. $1.40 cum. cv. pf........ 810 42.00 
Common Stocks 
— RTI rer 580 40.00 
eS General American -Transportation............. 570 30.00 
a), = General Miectric..... 2... 2.666605 MPa sg inidecte 590 30.00 
. Sie SI I ws oy od Se ig eSSe cs wa ¥aloue 540 37.50 
cette SEMOEE TUN ok Se See ee eke tause 390 30.00 
oF A ARES I Peer ere 570 30.00 
MR en codes se cee tee os $5,000 $289.50 
Return........ 5.8% 
Long Term Growth 

Common Stocks Cost *Income 
25 Shares American Home Products.................... $925 $50.00 
ie Be, I I a ois was Pdisle So wenic th once 875 40.00 
_ a Food Machinery & Chemical.................. ‘920 40.00 
> i? Standard Oil (California)..................... 810 45.00 
Mab NID TN oak ciagh ss ss checked addaxw ats 740 40.00 
es SOE Ge Is 6s. a Pea aacu ds ctveaeeenns 725 20.00 
SONNE San denies Loe $4,995 $235.00 





*Based on 1951 payments or indicated 1952 rate. 
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Du Pont—Blue Chip 


Selling at a Discount — 


Shares of industry and market leader, some 20 points under 


1951 high, appear attractively priced. Indicated yield is 


above 4 per cent, a satisfactory return for this quality issue 


Caer selling around 82, some 
4 20 points under last year’s high 
of 102% and incidentally at the low- 
est price since 1950, the blue chip 
common stock of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company appears priced 
at a figure highly attractive for an 
issue of its quality. While there is 
nothing in the long term prospect that 
would seem to warrant the shares 
selling around recent low levels, it 
must be remembered that in periods 
of stock market hesitancy and general 
uncertainty, meritorious stocks suffer 
with those of lesser stature. When 
the economic skies clear, however, the 
high grade issues usually are quick 
to respond. 


Sales and Taxes 


Sales of du Pont showed a gain of 
18 per cent over 1950, with a total of 
$1.53 billion vs. $1.30 billion. But 
reflecting a 66 per cent jump in Fed- 
eral income taxes to $360 million and 
increases in other costs, operating in- 
come fell away 25.5 per cent to $139.4 
million. Dividends from du Pont’s 
20 million shares of General Motors, 
representing 22.7 per cent of the out- 
standing common stock, dropped from 
$120 million in 1950 to $80 million 
last year, and after additional Federal 
taxes of $11 million, net income for 
the year of $220.7 million was 28 per 
cent less than the $307.6 million net 
reported in 1950. 

On a per share basis, the common 
stock earned $4.64 in 1951, vs. $6.59 
per share in the year before, and 
stockholders last year received but 
$3.55 per share in dividends against 
$5.35 in 1950. The General Motors 
dividend, which represented $1.63 
per share of du Pont’s 1951 earnings, 
accounted for $2.50 of the $6.59 per 
share reported in 1950. 

In its annual reports du Pont 
stresses that the General Motors divi- 
dend is passed along in full to stock- 
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holders, which would mean that du 
Pont’s own operations contributed 
but $1.92 per share to the 1951 divi- 
dend total and $2.85 per share in 
1950. General Motors’ sales in the 
first four months of this year, and 
earnings in the first quarter, were 
slightly below the same 1951 periods, 
but no change in the dividend rate 
is considered probable. 





E. |. du Pont de Nemours 


Earned 
*Sales Per + Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1929.. N.R. $1.77 $1.48 5734—20 

1932.. $123.0 045 069 15 — 5% 
1937.. 286.0 1.81 1.56 45 —2414 
1938.. 235.4 0.94 081  3854—22% 
1939.. 2988 191 1.75 47%—31% 
1940.. 3591 1.79 1.75 473%%—36% 
1941.. 503.4 186 1.75 41%4—34 

1942.. 523.5 127 106 3 —25% 
1943.. 612.9 140 1.06  397%—33144 
1944.. 6462 1.65 1.31 4054—34% 
1945.. 6316 1.57 1.31 48%—38%4 
1946.. 661.8 2.36 1.75  5634—40%% 
1947.. 795.5 2.47 2.00 49%—43% 
1948.. 977.8 3.28 2.44 47%—41 

1949..1,032.0 452 3.40  63%—434%4 
1950.. 1,309.5 6.59 5.35  8534—6018 
1951.. 1,545.6 4.64 3.55 102%—82 


Three months ended March 31: 


ae I ee ee errr 
1952.. 385.3 1.06 a$0.85 a92 —795% 


_ “Includes other operating income. 
dividends in every year since 1904. 
May 14. N.R.—Not reported. 


tHas paid 
a—Through 


Thus far this year the picture has 


shown no material change. Sales in 
the first quarter of 1952 topped 
moderately the $381.0 million report- 
ed for the first quarter of 1951 but 
costs increased, as did taxes which 
rose to $93.0 million, vs. $86.0 million 
in the 1951 period, while common 
stock net was off to $1.06 per share 
compared with $1.26 per share in the 
first three months of last year. 

With du Pont apparently making 
adequate provision against further in- 
crease of the tax burden, with sales 
holding up and the General Motors’ 
contribution unlikely to drop below 
last year’s total, du Pont stockholders 
apparently should have no qualms 
over the stability of the current divi- 
dend rate. Taxes, incidentally, ex- 
ceeded wage and salary outlays last 
year for the first time in du Pont’s 
history and amounted to $395.3 mil- 
lion or 25.8 cents out of each sales 
dollar. Salaries and wages totaled 
$382.5 million, almost exactly 25 
cents out of each dollar. Common 
stockholders came in a poor third, re- 
ceiving but $160.2 million or 10.5 
cents out of each dollar of sales. The 
tax bite which last year was the 
equivalent of $8.76 per share of com- 
mon stock, averaged only $2.72 per 
share per year over the four war 
years 1942-45, dropped to $1.62 per 
share in 1946 and then started to 
climb. In recent years the company’s 
taxes have increased from $72.2 mil- 
lion in 1946 to last year’s record- 
making $395.3 million and this year’s 
indicated $400 million plus. 


+ 


Nature of Company | 


Du Pont cannot well be classed as 
either a peacetime or wartime com- 
pany, since it is in position to serve 
with equal success under either con- 
dition. During a period of military 
preparedness or outright activity it 
has only to divert part of its output 
from civilian into military channels. 

Organized in 1802 to manufacture 
explosives it maintained leadership of 
that industry for more than a century. 
In 1903 it took over more than 100 
makers of explosives but, in 1911, af- 
ter being adjudged a monopoly it 
divested itself of many of its holdings, 
most of which became part of either 
Hercules Powder Company or Atlas 
Powder Company. In 1915 the pres- 

Please turn to page 25 
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Growing Profits from Paper Cups 


Field is dominated by two companies: Dixie Cup and 
Lily-Tulip Cup. Both units have excellent records 


and should enjoy further growth over the long term 


‘he manufacture of paper cups and 

food containers, a highly special- 
ized branch of the vast pulp and paper 
field, is literally an industry within 
an industry. In this fast-growing 
business, Dixie Cup and Lily-Tulip 
Cup are the recognized leaders, al- 
though there is significant competi- 
tion from a division of Continental 
Can, as well as from United States 
Envelope Company, Sutherland Pa- 
per and others. However, none of 
the latter offers a complete line of 
products. 

Dixie Cup’s founders were at first 
intrigued by the idea of selling water 
at one cent a cup, but it soon became 
apparent that the opportunities for 
profits were in the cups rather than 
in vending water. With the auto- 
matic production of cups came lower 
costs and prices, and the soda foun- 
tain market soon opened up. The 
sale of ice cream in the familiar Divie 
cup was a logical extension of the 
company’s activities and after that 
came containers for foods. However, 
Dixie has concentrated on the small 
cup field to a greater extent than 
Lily-Tulip, while the latter company 
has built up a more diversified line. 

Steadily expanding use of paper 
cups has been based on cleanliness, 
economy and convenience. The soda 
fountain—the most familiar point of 
use of paper cups—is still far from 
saturated, and hospitals, schools, ii- 
plant feeding, and automatic vending 
machines are using paper cups in 
ever-increasing quantities. Two ad- 
ditional markets where tremendous 
sales potentialities exist are in kitchen 
and bathroom use, and in the beer 
field; in the latter connection, it is 
worth noting that beer sales are 
larger than the sales of all soft drinks 
combined. 

Dixie Cup made considerable prog- 
ress last year in simplifying its capi- 
tal structure. The Class A stock was 
converted into common, after which 
the latter issue was split 2-for-1. 
Also, Dixie’s debt was refunded on 
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a long term basis and the sole issue 
now ahead of the common stock is the 
$12 million insurance company loan 
on which repayment does not begin 
until 1966; an additional $4 million 
is available on a standby basis until 
the end of 1954. Lily-Tulip, mean- 
while, sold 75,000 common shares last 
July, and in the following month re- 
tired its preferred stock and outstand- 
ing serial notes with the proceeds of 
the sale of $7 million of new long 
term notes; amortization of the notes 
begins in February, 1954 at an initial 
rate of $350,000 a year. 


Additional Facilities 


Both companies continued to add 
to their plant facilities last year. 
Dixie spent $2.5 million on plant ex- 
pansion. Early in the year, the 
company leased {with an option to 
purchase) a newly-constructed plant 
at Anaheim, Cal., bringing the total 
tc six domestic units and one in Can- 
ada. Lily-Tulip now has seven do- 
mestic factories and one Canadian 
plant, including a brand-new Spring- 
field, Mo., factory which is just get- 





Comparing the 
Paper Cup Leaders 


Dixie Lily- 
Cup Tulip 
1951 Sales (Millions) . $34.8 $43.3 
1950-51 Increase .... 19% 15% 
1941-51 Increase . 274% 297% 
Shares Outst’g....... 762,322 448,713 
Sales Per Share...... $46 $97 
Book Value ......... $20.85 $40.34 
Capital Ratios: 
Eyres 43% 28% 
Common and 
ee 57% 72% 
Current Ratio ....... 2.6 2.9 
% Net to Sales...... 7.8% 7.2% 
% Earnings Paid Out 45% 37% 
Earnings Per Share: 
UE ccegmincodond $3.56 $6.72 
Set ot. 1982... ..605: 0.62 1.13 
Ret et. 1951 5..6..0%; 0.94 2.15 
Recent Price ........ 32 54 
i. errr 9.0 8.0 
Annual Dividend .... $1.60 $2.56 
EE ns bck asa 5.0% 4.6% 





ting into large-scale production. A 
new warehouse in the Bronx, N. Y., 
can also be used for manufacturing 
purposes, if desired. 

As recently as 1937, sales of the 
two companies were about equal, but 
in practically all recent years Lily- 
Tulip has maintained sales leadership. 
In 1951, when both organizations set 
new sales records, Dixie posted a 19 
per cent gain over 1950 and Lily- 
Tulip a 15 per cent increase, but 
Dixie’s net sales were only about 80 
per cent as large as those of its com- 
petitor. On the other hand, the 
smaller company has been able to 
show wider profit margins than Lily- 
Tulip; this probably reflects its con- 
centration on fewer lines and _ its 
smaller volume of paper food con- 
tainers which are sold in quantity to 
food manufacturers, dairy companies 
and the like. 

Advance buying, spurred by a fear 
of shortages, was experienced by the 
cup makers from the second half of 
1950 until well into the second quar- 
ter of 1951; thereafter, more normal 
buying prevailed. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that earnings of both 
companies — which declined moder- 
ately last year under the impact of 
heavy taxes and costs—did not make 
as good a showing in the first quar- 
ter of this year as in the correspond- 
ing period of 1950. In fact, purchas- 
ing was on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
as inventories were being liquidated 
by wholesalers and users. Moreover, 
lower tax rates prevailed until April 
1, 1951 and, in the case of Lily-Tulip 
the decline was accentuated by the 
sale of additional shares around mid- 
1951 and by the cost of bringing the 
new Springfield plant into operation. 
An OPS order permitting an average 
price increase of 2.3 per cent became 
effective around the end of the first 
quarter, too late to be reflected in 
January-March operations. 

Although inventories of both com- 
panies are on the high side compared 
with the 1950 year-end level, Dixie 
Cup points out that “the company’s 
policy is to build up inventories in 
the winter preparatory to the peak 
consuming season in the summer... 
in instances when sales do not come 
up to expectations in the spring, op- 
erations are then cut back accord- 
ingly.” Assuming that demand shows 
a normal seasonal pick-up in the sec- 
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ond and third quarters, further sales 
gains should be possible by both 
ompanies this year. But while the 
up makers qualify as “growth” com- 
anies under the tax laws, earnings 
will be restricted by excess profits 
axes ; Lily-Tulip has a net EPT base 
of $4.70 per share while that of Dixie 
Cup is moderately above $2.25. 


Thus, whether per share earnings 
will fully match last year’s level is 
problematical. Nevertheless, present 
conservative dividend rates have a 
wide margin of protection, and with 
current prices well below recent 
peaks, the two leading cup makers 
have attraction for long term invest- 
ment purposes. THE END 


Oil Tidelands for the States? 


Congress wants to supersede Supreme Court decisions 


granting control of tidelands to Federal Government, 


but could not override a veto. Action likely in 1953 


or about 14 years, the Federal 

Government and various coastal 
tates have been squabbling over the 
ownership of tidelands lying between 
mean low-water mark and the edge 
of the continental shelf. The square 
mileage involved is substantial; al- 
hough the Pacific Ocean floor starts 
o drop sharply some ten miles off 
he coast of California, the Gulf of 
Mexico remains shallow for 70 miles 
out. This contest, like so many dur- 
ing the Roosevelt and Truman ad- 
ministrations, is basically one be- 
ween states’ rights advocates and 
hose who want to concentrate as 
much power as possible in the hands 
of the Federal Government. 

There is more at stake here than 
principle, however. It is estimated 
hat there may be as much as ten 
billion barrels of oil underlying the 
idelands off the coasts of California, 
exas and Louisiana. Since it has 
become increasingly difficult to dis- 
over major new sources of oil within 
the land boundaries of the United 
States, a number of oil companies 
lave devoted a considerable amount 
of attention to tideland oil. 

Royalty income from such opera- 
ions was very acceptable to the states, 
but they have not been allowed to 
enjoy it undisturbed. Nor has it 
been as large as was originally antici- 
ated. Five years ago the Supreme 
ourt granted control of California 
oastal waters seaward of the low- 
vater mark to the Federal Govern- 
nent; previously, the state of Cali- 
ornia had exercised jurisdiction three 
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miles out. This decision cast a cloud 
over operations in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico and materially slowed down op- 
erations there. 

Two years ago the Court rendered 
similar rulings affecting the tidelands 
off Texas and Louisiana. The lat- 
ter had claimed control for a distance 
of 27 miles offshore, while Texas as- 
serted that its rights extended all the 
way out to the edge of the conti- 
nental shelf. Since these decisions 
have been rendered, oil companies 
operating offshore have continued to 
produce from existing wells under 
the terms of leases granted them by 
the states (though the Federal Gov- 
ernment has impounded rental, roy- 
alty and bonus payments since the 
1950 decision), but because of their 
uncertain legal position they have 
hesitated to expand operations. 

Legislation has repeatedly been in- 
troduced in Congress to return con- 
trol of oil tidelands to the states, but 
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so far nothing has been accomplished. 
Last year the House passed, by a 
vote of 265 to 109, the Walter bill, 
which would have given the states 
exclusive jurisdiction for three miles 
offshore and would have given them 
a three-eighths share in any royalties 
collected from operations conducted 
further out. The Senate did not fol- 
low suit. 

Early in April, the Senate passed 
(50 to 35) the Holland bill, which 
grants control to the states for three 
miles offshore and to the Federal 
Government beyond that limit, with 
no division of income anywhere. (Off 
Texas, the limit is 1014 miles). Pas- 
sage of the bill by the House will be 
a gesture, as it will be vetoed by the 
President and it is most unlikely that 
the present Congress could pass it 
over his veto. 


O'Mahoney Bill 


The oil companies have been back- 
ing still another bill, sponsored by 
Senator O’Mahoney, which would 
give exclusive control of all tidelands 
to the Federal Government but would 
permit the states to receive three- 
eighths of any royalties received from 
production within the  three-mile 
limit. They have done this not be- 
cause they have any particular desire 
to deal with Federal rather than state 
authorities (the opposite is more 
nearly the case) but because they 
want the controversy settled one way 
or the other and considered the 
O’Mahoney bill most likely to receive 
favorable consideration from Con- 
gress and President Truman. 

It is claimed that General Eisen- 
hower has endorsed the states’ po- 
sition in the matter, encouraging the 
states’ rights contingent in Congress 
to take its chances on next year rather 
than accept half a loaf now. Adop- 
tion of this waiting attitude appar- 
ently seals the doom of the O’Ma- 
honey bill, and, as a practical matter, 
any other bill. 

This is a most unsatisfactory situa- 
tion to the oil industry, but producers 
with an interest in tidelands oil can 
look forward to action of some sort 
in 1953. In the meantime, produc- 
tion from these areas amounts to only 
about 20,000 barrels a day. It is es- 
timated that this could be boosted 
quickly to 250,000 barrels from fields 
already tapped. 





News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





"Also FW" refers to last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Amerada Petroleum oo 

Company's strong position in crude 
production field gives shares inflation 
hedge characteristics; recent price, 
207. (Pd. $1 thus far in 1952; 
pd. 1951, $3.) Despite substantially 
higher intangible drilling costs, earn- 
ings in first quarter were approxi- 
mately at the same level of a year ago 
when net equaled $1.32 per share. 
Production in the initial operating 
period was up about 17 per cent as 
compared with a national average of 
around seven per cent. Management 
states that action on a stock split 
probably will have to await further 
developments in connection with com- 
pany’s oil discovery in the Williston 
Basin. While it is generally believed 
that production costs in this area will 
be high, it is estimated from com- 
pany’s own experience that “the cost 
of production will compare quite fa- 
vorably with our better West Texas 
and New Mexico production.” 


Consolidated Coppermines Cc 

At 8, shares are around 1951-52 
low, but still entail large speculative 
risks. (Pd. thus far in 1952, 15c; pd. 
1951, 90c.) Management blames Gov- 
ernment controls and advancing costs 
for earnings downtrend indicated by 
first quarter 1952 net of 28 cents per 
share vs. 44 cents in same 1951 
period; net per share in 1951 year 
was $1.61, vs. 90 cents in 1950. Owns 
low grade porphyry deposit at Ely, 
Nevada, operated jointly with Kenne- 
cott, which owns adjoining property 
and smelts the ore. Over past several 
years search for additional ore bodies 
has been fruitless; current reserves 
estimated (April 1952) as at least 
five years’ supply. 


Fruehauf Trailer B 

Shares, now priced around 24, are 
semi-speculative. (Pays 50c qu.) 
Company has been able to fit output 
of military type trailers into regular 
8 


plant schedules with larger volume 
resulting in gains in operating effi- 
ciency and broader use of facilities. 
New Government contracts have been 
coming in at about the same rate as 
output and the March 31 military 
backlog was unchanged from the De- 
cember level of $50 million. Sales for 
the March quarter totaled $46.4 mil- 
lion vs. nearly $41.5 million a year 
earlier, but higher taxes limited net to 
$1.03 per share vs. $1.25 (adjusted). 
Since U. S. output of domestic trucks 
for the first four months was off 38 
per cent with volume of highway 
transportation running below year- 
earlier levels, Fruehauf is dependent 
on military work to offset loss of 
civilian production. EPT exemption 
is $3.95 per share or about the same 
as 1951 earnings. (Also FW, Nov. 
28.) 


General Telephone B+ 

Priced at 31 to yield 6.5%, stock 
combines a fair return with long term 
growth prospects. (Pays $2 an.) 
Thanks in part to, rate increases net 
in the initial quarter showed a 50 per 
cent gain but because of larger capi- 
talization earnings were held to 80 
cents a share vs. 66 cents a year ago. 
In the first three months of 1952 rate 
increases aggregated $1.4 million an- 
nually, or a total since the end of 
World War II of $23.2 million. Ap- 
plications pending for additional in- 
creases total $8 million, with several 
subsidiaries about to file for other 
schedule revisions. In the recent first 
quarter the system added more tele- 
phones than in any other previous 
similar period, with the net gain of 
36,000 bringing the total in service to 
about 1.4 million as at March 31 last. 
(Also FW, July 18.) 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber B 

Selling around 42, stock is a busi- 
nessman’s investment. (Pays $3 an.) 
Sales in the March quarter reached 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


a new high, exceeding the previous 
peak of $267 million in ‘the initial 
three months of last year, but higher 
taxes and increased operating costs 
held profits below last year’s. Com- 
pany looks for full 1952 volume to 
hold up well, but the margin of profit 
is expected to be under 1951’s $8.18 


‘a share. The full impact of the wage 


increase given late last year is now 
affecting earnings and the recent 
freight rate boost will add $2 million 
annually to costs. Goodyear is work- 
ing at capacity turning out 100,000 
tires a day. Some defense work is 
being done, but it accounts for only 
a small percentage of total volume. 


(Also FW, July 4.) 


Heyden Chemical C+ 

While not lacking further growth 
prospects, stock has speculative char- 
acteristics; recent price, 18. (Pays 
25c qu.) The current decline in op- 
erations in textiles, plastics and paints 
together with lower penicillin prices 
accounted for a sales drop to $58 
million in the first quarter from $7.7 
million last year. Although penicillin 
is now selling for less than two cents 
per 100,000 units it is still a profit 
maker since Heyden produces the 
drug as cheaply as any company in 
the field. It is now manufacturing 
the new antibiotic Neomycin and 
wholesaling it to other firms. Too 
toxic for internal use, the new drug 
is used as a dressing for wounds and 


for treating eye troubles. The $8.5 


million expansion program designed 
to double facilities for antibiotics and 
substantially boost production of pen- 
taerythritol, resorcinol and chlori- 
nated toluene derivatives is proceed- 
ing on schedule. (Also FW, Oct. 3.) 


Johns-Manville B+ 

This good grade equity has long 
term growth prospects; recent price, 
72. (Pd. 75c thus far in 1952; pd. 
1951, $4.25.) Reflecting seasonal 
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factors, second quarter sales showed 
a good gain over the first quarter, but 
they were below the volume indicated 
in the initial period of 1951. Manage- 
ment does not foresee production and 
profits at the 1951 annual rate as 


earnings are being squeezed by higher . 


costs, wages and taxes, as well as 
price ceilings. However, it now seems 
that new home starts this year may 
attain one million rather than the 


800,000 predicted earlier. The market | 


for remodeling, maintenance and re- 
pair work is expected to be well main- 
tained. (Also FW, Oct. 31.) 


Kennecott Copper 8+ 

Around 76, stock is not unreason- 
ably valued on basis of normal earn- 
ing power, (Pd. $1.25 thus far in 
1952; pd. 1951, $6.) Net in the 
first .quarter of the current year 
dipped to $2 per share from the $2.33 
reported a year ago. Increased wages, 
higher prices of goods and services 
and the heavier tax impost caused 
the reduction in profits. In the ini- 
tial three months, despite severe bliz- 
zards, company produced 305 million 
pounds of copper as compared with 
297 million pounds in the correspond- 
ing period of 1951 and 1.2 billion 
pounds in the full year of 1951. Ex- 
pansion and intensification of its ex- 
ploration program is continuing, in 
addition to which company is making 
progress with its program of oil ex- 
ploration jointly with Continental 
Oil. (Also FW, Mar. 5.) 


Mengel Company C+ 

Despite a strong balance sheet po- 
sition and improving trade outlook, 
the shares are essentially speculative ; 
recent price, 14. (Pd. 25c thus far in 
1952; pd. 1951, $1.75.) Although 
new business booked during January 
and February was sharply lower than 
in the comparable months of last year, 
furniture orders began to pick up 
around the first of March. As a re- 
sult, bookings in the March-April 
period were 36 per cent ahead of the 
like months of 1951. The decline in 
the corrugated paper box division has 
also leveled off; the company is one 
of the largest independent converters 
of corrugated paper into shipping 
containers, this division providing 
close to one-third of total sales. Last 
year’s earnings declined sharply, to 
$2.56 per share vs. $4.66 in 1951; 
in the opening quarter of 1952, only 
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44 cents a share was reported, or less 
than half the $1.01 earned in the first 
quarter of 1951. 


Monsanto Chemical a 

Stock (now 94) is chiefly attractive 
for long term growth. (Returns 
2.7% on $2.50 an. div.) Although 
originally intending to publicly offer 
the new wonder soil conditioner 
Krilium early in 1953, Monsanto is 
now able to sell the new product in 
limited amounts. The Merloam for- 
mulation of Krilium is now selling at 
$6.95 per five-pound package. The 
conditioner, a synthetic poly-electro- 
lyte, increases the amount of water- 
stable aggregates, or clusters of tiny 
soil particles, in poor soil which re- 
sults in greater soil aeration and 
improved soil moisture relationships. 
(Also FW, Feb. 13.) 


National Cylinder Gas B 

This businessman's holding does 
not appear to be overpriced at 17, at 
which it affords a return of 5.9 per 
cent. (Pd. so far in 1952, 25c; pd. 
1951, $1.) First quarter sales of 
$9.16 million increased 7.5 per cent 
over the $8.52 million of the same 
1951 period. Despite higher costs 
and a $312,000 tax jump, net per 
share was 52 cents vs. 46 cents in 
the same 1951 quarter. Sales in 1951 
set an all-time high of $33.4 million, 
against $28.3 million in the 1950 
(prior record) year. One of the lead- 
ing manufacturers of industrial and 
medical gases, company is carrying 
forward an aggressive expansion 
program, most recent acquisition 
(March) being the Procter & Gamble 
subsidiary, Portsmouth Oxygen Com- 
pany, all of whose oxygen output, a 
by-product of shortening ‘manufac- 
ture, had been going to National Cyl- 
inder for several years. 


Reynolds Metals C+ 

Around 50, down 22 per cent from 
year’s peak, stock possesses longer 
term growth attributes. (Pays $1.10 
an.) First quarter earnings dropped 
tc $2.23 a share from $3.94 a year 
earlier, but the decline was caused in 
part by amortization and depreciation 
charges on the new $80 million alumi- 
num reduction plant at San Patricio, 
Texas, which did not start production 
until mid-April. An official of the 
company predicts that over four bil- 
lion pounds of aluminum will be 





available to consumers next year, 
with primary metal production nearly 
double the 1951 record, which in turn 
was double that for 1946. He antici- 
pates that adequate markets will be 
developed to take the expanded out- 
put even after the peak of defense 
reeds has been passed. Dividend 
payments will remain modest until the 
current expansion program has been 
completed and the resulting large deb 
substantially reduced. . 


Rheem Manufacturing C+ 

Shares (at 26) are a business cycle 
speculation. (Pays 60c qu.) High 
costs incurred in starting work on de- 
fense orders reduced first quarter net 
to 51 cents per common share vs. 
$1.65 a year earlier. But with most 
major plant improvements com- 
pleted, company expects important 
gains in dollar volume and net results 
in later periods. Backlog of military 
work totaled $120 million March 31, 
when output of war items amounted 
to about 30 per cent of company vol- 
ume vs. eight per cent a year earlier. 
Some military items are being re- 
ordered and civilian output should be 
well maintained. EPT exemption is 
$2.77 a share, well above the regular 
$2.40 dividend payment, with 1951 
per share net at $3.78 vs. $4.75 in 
1950. (Also FW, Nov. 28.) 


U. S. Lines Cc 

Yield of 9.5 per cent at 21 reflects 
dependence on subsidy payments and 
other unpredictable political factors. 
(Pays 50c qu.) Company earned 
$4.94 a share last year against $2.13 
in 1950, and continued this improve- 
ment into the first quarter of 1952 
with an estimated profit of $1.45 a 
share against two cents. Larger vol- 
ume and higher rates in freight serv- 
ice were responsible, as operating 
subsidy payments, after provision for 
recapture, were lower. Commerce 
Secretary Sawyer intends to abide by 
the 1949 Maritime Commission con- 
tract under which the superliner 
United States, the largest and fastest 
vessel ever built in this country, will 
be sold to company for $18.2 million. 
Comptroller General Warren had ob- 
jected to the $52.1 million Federal 
subsidy involved, which he considered 
excessive. The new liner will enter 
trans-Atlantic passenger service July 
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Rate Hike Should Aid 
Railway Equipments 


With assurance of good earnings, roads may be more 


willing to step up outlays for maintenance and rolling 


stock. Larger freight car building program is contemplated 


N“ freight car orders have been 
in another downward cycle for 
more than a year. Since deliveries in 
recent months have far exceeded the 
number of incoming orders, backlogs 
have been diminishing. While the 10,- 
000 cars per month program was not 
realized last year, monthly deliveries 
averaged 7,850 cars during the first 
half and 8,200 in the last six months, 
while orders during the last half fell 
short of 4,600 units per month. For 
the first four months of this year, 
orders totaling 17,474 cars (less than 
one-third the year-earlier total) com- 
pared with deliveries of 31,562. The 
backlog as of May 1 meanwhile had 
declined to 108,270 cars compared 
with 158,619 on April 1, 1951. 


Seriousness Questioned 


Since this latter figure actually rep- 
resents an all-time high, it is obvious 
that the decline to present levels is 
not at all serious inasmuch as the 
April 1 backlog represents 14 months’ 
work at the existing rate of deliveries, 
which averaged 8,053 per month dur- 
ing the first quarter of this year. And 
now that another freight rate rise has 
been granted, the 131 Class I roads 
estimate their property improvement 
expenditures for 1952 at a record $1.4 
billion, $12.6 million more than last 
year. Most of the railway equipment 
manufacturers posted new sales rec- 
ords last year with net earnings at 
satisfactory levels. 

The continued erosion of present 
backlogs nevertheless would have a 
serious effect on industry prospects 
in time, perhaps as far-reaching as 
that of 1949 when freight cars on 
order dwindled to only 14,340 at De- 
cember 1. Under normal conditions, 
this very thing might well occur next 
year, since the rail equipment indus- 
try is highly cyclical, but times are 
not normal and in token of this fact 
the Defense Production Administra- 
10 


tion has set up freight car building 
goals which will take more than three 
years to reach. 

The original DPA plan envisioned 
the construction of 436,000 cars be- 
tween July 1, 1950, and July 1, 1954, 
and in order to build up.to the num- 
ber of cars required for full military 
mobilization, around 142,500 addi- 
tional cars are now contemplated for 
the 12 months ended June 30, 1955. 
The plan is based on the hypothesis 
that in any nationwide emergency, 
steel would be lacking to build up the 
freight car fleet to required levels. As 
an encouragement to the railroads, 
the Government is granting fast-tax- 
amortization certificates on new cars 
up to the original 436,000-unit goal, 
and it may be that this privilege will 
be extended to the supplementary 
plan. Since this program got off to 
a slow start because of inadequate de- 
liveries of steel and other essential 
materials, the DPA contemplates a 
program of 11,000 cars per month 
during the 21 months from next 
October 1 to the end of June 1954, 
and 11,875 cars per month in the 
twelve months thereafter. 

It may be of course that this pro- 
gram will fail of attainment just as 
did the initial 10,000-cars-per-month 
goal of 1951 when only a little more 
than 79 per cent of that number were 






delivered. Every freight car requires 
not only an adequate supply of steel 
and other materials for the builder 
but also a complete quota of finished 
parts which are furnished by manu- 
facturers of brakes and brake shoes, 
wheels, under-frames, steel doors, 
couplings and other items. Even ii 
only about 80 per cent of this goal is 
realized, however, it will mean a bet- 
ter level of business for the builders 
and suppliers. And with continued 
fast amortization promised, the rail- 
road companies will be inclined to 
step up their orders provided rail in- 
come remains high. The tax privilege, 
in short, will serve as a stabilizing 
factor for rail equipment companies. 


Leading Participants 


Companies contributing to the 
building of freight cars include Amer- 
ican Brake Shoe, American Steel 
Foundries, National Malleable & 
Steel Castings, Westinghouse Air 
Brake, New York Air Brake, Stand- 
ard Railway Equipment, Symington- 
Gould, Youngstown Steel Door, and 
to a lesser degree the more widely 
diversified Union Asbestos & Rubber. 
Although demand is far from con- 
stant, with inventories occasionally 
piling up as is presently the case with 
American Brake Shoe, the present 
outlook for this group is better than 
average. 

The two principal manufacturers 
of signals, switches and communica- 
tion devices, General Railway Signal 
and Union Switch (the latter a West- 
inghouse Air Brake subsidiary), have 
a substantial volume of unfilled orders 
on hand as the result of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission ruling 
that the roads install block signaling 
and other protection on 45,000 miles 
of high-speed lines. Other new busi- 


The Railway Equipment Manufacturers 


7—Sales—— 


oe Earned Per Share——, 
(Millions) -Annual— -—-Three Mos. Dividends Recent 
Company 1950 1951 1950 1951 1951 1952 1951 1952 Price 
Amer. Brake Shoe... $106.6 $147.6 $5.17 $5.19 $1.14 $1.08 er 20 $0.75 39 
Amer. St’l Foundries. 54.4 all68 a3.13 a5.62 b2.90 b2.93 2.55 2.50 34 
Gen’l Rwy. Signal. . 13.3 18.4 4.18 3.92 0.65 0.94 2.50 0.35 28 
Natl. Mall. & Stl. Cast. 44.8 63.9 8.47 8.70 2.12 1.40 4.00 1.00 35 
N. Y. Air Brake...... 16.3 32.1 2.98 3.02 0.91 0.75 1.70 0.80 19 
Poor & Co. (B)...... 26.0 38.3 3.08 3.87 1.06 0.77 1.50 0.50 17 
Stand. Rwy. Equip... 19.4 35.2 1.88 2.31 0.57 0.37 1.75 0.50 14 
Symington-Gould ... 114 18.6 1.16 0.89 0.25 0.26 0.50 0.25 7 
Union Asb. & Rubber SS ae 2 0.69 1.63 N.R. N.R. 1.00 0.75 12 
Westinghouse Air Br. 62.0 93.9 2.73 2.81 0.68 0.65 2.17 0.80 26 
Youngstown Stl. Dr.. 15.0 24.6 2.19 2.50 N.R. N.R. 1.30 0.35 16 





*Paid or declared to wey, £4 
R. 


s—Plus 10 per cent stock *_Not reported. 


—Years ended September 30. 


b—Six months ended March 31. 
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ness stems from the continuing need 
of safety and labor-saving devices in- 
cluding replacement items. 

Shares of companies in the highly 
cyclical railway equipment industry 
are generally classified as business- 
men’s risks. The only unit with a 


long-term record of stability is Amer- 
ican Brake Shoe, a dividend payer 
since 1902. Westinghouse Air Brake, 
although paying dividends for the 
longest period (since 1875), is char- 
acterized by wider price and earnings 
swings. THE END 


Carpet Makers in Dull Period 


Industry had its own recession at a time when general 


business was relatively good. But stocks are lower, wool 


costs down, and goods may move faster at reduced prices 


he effects of 1950 and early 1951 

scare buying by retailers of car- 
pets have lingered long in the indus- 
try which during the last twelve 
months has had its own recession at a 
time when the general business level 
was relatively high. 

Carpet sales normally follow the 
trend of disposable income although 
fluctuating a little more widely since 
replacements of these relatively dur- 
able items are deferred at certain 
times, particularly during periods of 
poor business conditions, but when 
national income rises, deferred wants 
are supplied along with normal re- 
placements and new requirements. 
During the latter half of 1950 and in 
early 1951, sales out-distanced the 
trend of disposable income more be- 
cause of the Korean war scare than 
for normal reasons. Dealers piled up 
inventories which proved excessive 
following the buying whirl of early 
last year. The bulge was then more 
than offset by considerably lower 
sales during the last twelve months. 

Statistics of 22 manufacturers com- 
piled by the Carpet Institute tell the 
story: Carpet production of some 
22.1 million square yards in the first 
1951 quarter dwindled to some 12.3 
million yards in the final 1951 quar- 
ter, thereafter reviving as retailers 
began to replace stocks. During the 
first quarter of this year, monthly vol- 
ume increased to around five million 
square yards or a little better, aggre- 
gating nearly 15.7 million for the 
quarter. This amount, however, was 
still less than satisfactory as the earn- 
ings comparisons of leading compa- 
nies show. 

The industry realizes that it has a 
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sales job on its hands this year and 
that new business may not come as 
easily as it did following the end of 
World War II. The general public to- 
day is putting more money into vari- 
ous forms of savings and is spend- 
ing less for semi-durables or durables. 
3ut a number of improved conditions 
are nevertheless evident indicating 
probable gains over last year’s results. 

For one thing, mill stocks are lower 
right now than they were last year, 
retailers have been buying cautiously 
and they do not appear: to be over- 
supplied. The greatest inflation in 
wool costs that the industry ever ex- 
perienced is now past with carpet 
wool down to 60 cents a pound from 
a high of $2.15 in March 1951. Car- 
pet manufacturers recently reduced 
mill prices five to ten per cent, not 
because they were already using 60- 
cent wool (raw material supplies are 
normally purchased three months in 
advance) but because of competition. 
Personal income in March held at the 
annual rate of $258 billion, the same 
as in the two previous months and 
comparing with $251 billion for all 
1951; thus the money is available if 
customers feel inclined to buy in 
greater quantity at the lower prices. 
The recent withdrawal of credit con- 
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trols also is a favorable factor since 
40 to 50 per cent of retail carpet sales 
are made on the instalment plan. 

Manufacturers are in a stronger 
position as regards raw materials not 
only because of lower wool costs but 
because of progress in the use of man- 
made fibers during the last two years. 
The textile industry generally is giv- 
ing increased attention to carpet man- 
ufacturers, who use from 125 to 200 
million pounds of fiber annually. A 
wider range of carpets and rugs, both 
in style and price, will help stimulate 
sales and build a bigger market as 
new patterns and weaves are devel- 
oped from the new fibers. With in- 
creasing use of rayon, important gains 
already have been achieved, but the 
wool-like textures of other artificial 
fibers may be expected also to be util- 
ized to advantage. 

Better earnings comparisons may 
be expected in coming quarters, ow- 
ing in part to the low base of year- 
earlier periods and also to a better 
balanced inventory situation. Be- 
cause of the industry’s dependence on 
wool in the past, earnings have ex- 
perienced some wide fluctuations as 
a result of gyrating raw material 
prices. None of the issues comprising 
the carpet group qualify as being of 
investment quality. Best situated 
stocks include Bigelow-Sanford and 
Mohawk, which appear to have longer 
term recovery prospects and are suit- 
able for inclusion in a diversified port- 
folio of the businessman-investor. 


The Listed Carpet Manufacturers 


—Sales——, Earned Per Share 
Millions -—Annual—,,_ --3 Months— --Dividends— Recent 
1950 1951 1950 1951 1951 1952 1951 1952 Price 
Artloom Carpet ... $18.1 $15.2 $2.08 D$0.15 $0.58 $0.21 $0.75 None 8 
Bigelow-Sanford .. 97.7 77.5 6.11 D2.49 0.90 0.15 1.60 a$0.25 15 
Firth Carpet ...... 27.2 19.6 3.69 0.50 0.75 D0.01 1.05 GCs 10 
Lees (James) .’.... 71.9 65.5 6.22 3.08 N.R. 0.9) 2.00 0.70 24 
“Mohawk Carpet... 80.1 69.6 8.39 S54: 178.063 - 3.75 1.00 29 
Smith (Alex.) .... 89.2 82.5 2.05 D2.41 0.79 DO.65 1.20 (ey 


*Paid or declared to May 14. 


March 10. D—Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. 





a—Took no action April 30 on dividend. 


b—Took no action 
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Harry One of Harry Tru- 
Truman man’s traits is to act 

hastily, which is not 
Flounders ; 


what a sound think- 
ing statesman should do when dealing 
with major national problems. His 
failure to think things through fre- 
quently gets him in trouble. 

This characteristic has been dra- 
matically highlighted throughout the 
steel dispute. When labor and man- 
agement arrived at an impasse, he 
refused to resort to the legal means 
available to him—the Taft-Hartley 
Act—and instead seized the steel in- 
dustry. In his opinion, as President he 
has an inherent right to assume the 
management of an industry should the 
public interest be endangered. Such 
drastic action by the President is per- 
missible, however, only in time of 
war, and a Federal District Court 
reviewing the action branded it as 
illegal. Not satisfied to maintain the 
status quo while the fundamental 
issue is under consideration by the 
U. S. Supreme Court, Mr. Truman 
would have permitted a change in 
wages and prices during that time 
had not our highest court placed a 
taboo on his plans. 

Fortunately, the question of the 
powers of the President in a time of 
so-called peace will shortly be re- 
solved by the Supreme Court. It is 
to be hoped that the justices will dis- 
play the same sort of wisdom as Fed- 
eral District Court Judge David Pine 
manifested when he made his mo- 
mentous decision, Their word is 
eagerly awaited by a nation which 
still believes in individual freedom 
and despises rule by one person. 

Meanwhile, the steel situation has 
become so involved and has so 
aroused the anger of the American 
people that Mr. Truman now floun- 
ders around for a means of saving 
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face in what has become an extremely 
delicate state of affairs. 

It is not the first time that the 
President has placed himself in an 
embarrassing position. 


Japan Finally, the peace 
treaty with Japan, 
which restores her to 
the community of 
nations of the world, has become a 
living document even though it does 
not have the signature of Soviet Rus- 
sia. 

It was to be expected that the 
Kremlin would be dissatisfied with 
the formal state of peace with Japan, 
and that she would employ her skills 
in the art of propaganda to stir up 
strife among the Japanese people. 
This was plainly evident on May 1 
when the Communists inspired anti- 
American demonstrations in Tokyo 
that developed into full-fledged riots. 

But such methods are not likely to 
bear fruit for the Russians. The bulk 
of the Japanese people are nationalis- 
tic and proud of their race. They 
love independence and desire to be 
free to carve out their own future. 
Their lot is not to be guided by a to- 
talitarian, foreign state. 

The Japanese have no love for the 
Russians, with whom they have 
fought in the past, and they realize 
that the ambition of Moscow is to 
rule Asia. 

A friendly America also recognizes 
the hidden aim of Russia, and is co- 
operating with Japan in every way 
possible in order to assure her of in- 
dependence. And as long as Japan 
maintains a love for freedom, there 
is small likelihood of her being en- 
veloped by Russia. 


Regains Her 
Independence 
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Regional It is interesting to 
Meetings note that more and 

3 more American cor- 
Increasing 


porations with large 
numbers of stockholders are begin- 
ning to hold regional annual meet- 
ings. The latest company to adopt 
this excellent system for bringing the 
stockholder closer to his company is 
the Southern Company, an enterpris- 
ing public utility holding company 
whose operating subsidiaries serve 
the rapidly expanding industrial 
South. 

Nine principal cities from New 
York to San Francisco were selected 
for the meetings, the last of which 
were held earlier this month. Each 
brought forth many interesting ques- 
tions from enthusiastic . stockholders 
who otherwise might never have been 
able to attend such a session. 

General Motors and _ General 
Foods, to mention only a few, are 


among the prominent corporations 


which have made the holding of re- 
gional meetings a practice, and each 
has benefited substantially by this 
means of building the good-will of its 
stockholders. Other corporations with 
large numbers of stockholders should 
join the ranks of this farsighted group 
by holding such sectional gatherings 
once a year, and properly following 
the issuance of the company’s annual 
report. 

A contented stockholder is a valu- 
able asset to a corporation not only 
because of his financial interest in its 
securities, but also because he can 
become a number one salesperson in 
promoting and broadening the mar- 
ket for its products. 

Keep up the good work! This is 
an easy way of getting Americans 
really interested in their businesses. 
And it will help to influence more 
persons to “Buy America.” 
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Good Yield from Beneficial Loan 


One of the two leading factors in the small loan field, 


company has compiled an enviable earnings and dividend 


record, Shares currently yield just under six per cent 


] B anener Loan Corporation’s 1951 
annual report opens with the ob- 
servation: “Financial assistance was 
rendered to more families than ever 
before.” As a matter of fact, total 
loans made last year reached a new 
high of $430.8 million and the size of 
the average loan climbed to $297 from 
$265 in 1950. Beneficial has the dis- 
tinction of being the largest small loan 
company in the United States in terms 
of both number of offices operated 
and amount of receivables outstand- 
ing, although the larger Canadian 
operations of Household Finance give 
the latter a slight edge on a consoli- 
dated basis from the standpoint of 
assets and receivables. 


Numerous Offices 


As of last March 31, Beneficial 
had 652 domestic offices and 61 in 
Canada, for a total of 713; House- 
hold, meanwhile, had 430 U. S. offices 
and 144 in Canada, or 574 for all of 
North America. Outstanding receiv- 
ables—the principal determinant of 
finance company earnings—as of last 
December 31 (before reserve for 
losses) were : Beneficial, $250 million ; 
Household, $283 million. Beneficial 
is more concentrated in the South, 
while Household is more active in the 
industrial North. 

While some of Beneficial’s subsi- 
diaries finance consumer purchases of 
durable goods such as furniture and 
household appliances, the bulk of its 
business is in small loans. Only about 
five per cent of last year’s combined 
volume of small loans and instalment 
notes covering durable goods pur- 
chases represented the latter type of 
transaction. Reserves set up against 
outstanding receivables are definitely 
on the conservative side. While the 
company’s average loss experience 
over the past five years has been con- 
siderably under one per cent, reserve 
for losses at the end of last year 
amounted to 5.26 per cent of instal- 
ment notes receivable. 

Despite increasing participation of 
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commercial banks in the small loan 
field, Beneficial’s management has 
succeeded in increasing its outstand- 
ing receivables from $64.8 million in 
1939 to $237.3 million at the 1951 
year-end, This commendable showing 
was accomplished by opening new of- 
fices in strategic locations, by increas- 
ing the size of the average loan made, 
and by acquiring other units in the 
field. In the latter part of 1950, Bene- 
ficial acquired Commonwealth Loan 
Company, which had 80 offices— 
mainly in the midwest, where in- 
creased coverage by Beneficial was 
desirable ; this purchase was probably 
the largest transaction of its kind 
ever to take place in the small loan 
industry and contributed significantly 
tc Beneficial’s 1951 earnings gain. 
Since mid-1951, the company has also 
purchased control of Provident Loan 
& Savings Society, operator of eight 
offices in Michigan, five of which are 
located in Detroit. 

To some extent, the small loan 
business is a barometer of economic 
conditions. When the economy slips 
downward, the volume of loans de- 
clines ; and when prospects are bright, 
the average person is less hesitant to 
borrow. But earnings of the small 
loan companies are considerably more 
stable than industry as a whole, since 





Beneficial Loan 


*Instal. Earned 


Notes Rec. Per Divi- 

(Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1937.. $68.3 $2.44 $1.78 20%—13% 
1938. . 61.2 2.23 147 18%—13% 
1939.. 64.8 2.28 1.64 20 —15% 
1940.. 72.8 2.32 1.64 20 —15% 
1941.. 82.9 2.10 1.51 18%— 9% 
1942.. 67.4 1.78 1.33 134%— 8% 
1943.. 51.4 180 1.20 15%—12% 
1944.. 54.0 1.94 1.20 185%—15 
1945.. 64.2 1.88 1.07 26%—17% 
1946.. 98.8 2.00 1.33 32%4—21% 
1947.. 111.1 2.28 1.33 25%—18% 
1948.. 127.00 2.79 1.47 234%—18% 
1949.. 1429 2.77 a1.33 274%—19% 
1950.. 196.9 3.08 1.75 2634—20% 
1951.. 237.3 3.80 2.00 b34%—2114 





*Amount outstanding at end of each year. 
after reserve for losses. a—Plus 1/100 share of 
Continental Motor Coach Lines. b—1951-1952 
range through May 14. 





income is derived from contracts that 
frequently run as long as 18 months. 
Wide geographic coverage also ena- _ 
bles a company like Beneficial to 
weather economic storms that may 
arise in a particular locality. 

With inflationary forces less threat- 
ening, the Federal Reserve Board 
has just suspended Regulation “W,” 
which limited the maximum term of 
instalment loans to 18 months; the 
limit previously had been raised from 
15 months only last July 31. Even 
though the larger loan companies may 
not materially increase the maximum 
loan period, the FRB action is defi- 
nitely a constructive one since it eli- 
minates much costly paper work for 
the industry. In this connection, 
wages and salaries are by far the big- 
gest expense items for Beneficial, 
with bad debt provisions and adver- 
tising expenses trailing far behind. 


Rate Well-Secured 


Beneficial’s capitalization consists 
of $120 million of long term debt; 
58,541 shares of $3.25 preferred 
(convertible through May 31, 1956 
into about 2.84 shares of common) ; 
and about 3.4 million common shares. 
Some long term financing may be ar- 
ranged this year, but there are no 
present plans for the sale of additional 
preferred or common stock. Benefi- 
cial is paying 50 cents quarterly on 
the common shares, and last January 
also issued a five per cent stock di- 
vidend. The present well-secured rate 
affords a 5.9 per. cent return at the 
current market price of 34, lending 
attraction to the shares for diversified 
portfolios. With a comfortable excess 
profits tax position (EPT took only 
15 cents a share last year), there are 
good grounds for expecting 1952 
earnings to compare favorably with 
the excellent showing of last year. 

Working control of the company is 
held by Beneficial Corporation which 
owns: about 32 per cent of the out- 
standing shares. The shares of Bene- 
ficial Corporation, currently traded in 
the over-the-counter market around 
9, are also of interest because they 
afford an opportunity to acquire 
Beneficial Loan at a substantial dis- 
count. Beneficial Corporation has a 
net asset value equal to over $11 a 
share and affords a yield comparable 
to that obtainable from Beneficial 
Loan. 
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“Made 
In Japan” 


Nipponese competition al- 
ready has become impor- 
tant in some fields, and 
Japan is laying plans for 
wide expansion of mining, 


industrial output and exports 


bi is planning an era in the sun 
as a bigger industrial competitor 
of the United States, England and 
other manufacturing nations. In her 
long-range program are included the 
mining of raw materials, the construc- 
tion of modern factories, the purchase 
of American machinery, and the out- 
put of more goods to be sold at less 
than prevailing prices. 

Japan is already a serious competi- 
tor in a number of lines which were 
a source of concern to American 
manufacturers before the war. Among 
these are toys, Christmas tree orna- 
ments, chinaware, novelties and knit- 
ted wool gloves. American canners 
are faced with the recurring prob- 
lem of tuna fish imports which are 
presently on the free list. Imports of 
Japanese sewing machine “heads” 
are currently reducing sales and 
earnings of American manufacturers, 
and fairly accurate replicas of cigar- 
ette lighters and trade-marked pens, 
stamped with the American name, 
have proved a nuisance in the past. 
Low-priced footwear, cotton table 
cloths, printed silk scarfs, cameras 
and optical goods made in Japan also 
are coming into the American market. 

The competitive problem arises not 
only from Japan’s lower labor costs 
but from the low rate of profit or 
possibly an actual loss taken during 
the process of building new markets 
and making bigger sales. But Japan 
is anxious to extend its trade into 
many new fields and already is at- 
tracting American capital into plas- 
tics and other postwar enterprises. 
It is also seeking investment by U. S. 
companies in chemical and artificial 
fiber plants as well as in silk hosiery 
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firms. Japai’s broadened view of its 
own industrial potential has prompted 
it to earmark $100 million for imports 
of American machines and equip- 
ment, and at the same time it is en- 
tering upon a market research pro- 
gram to determine what new fields it 
can best enter profitably and in large 
volume. 

Basic to the over-all economy are 
sources for cheap raw _ materials 
which Japan is reaching out to ob- 
tain. Instead of coal and iron ore 
presently imported from the U. S. 
and Canada (in place of China and 
Manchuria as formerly), Japan is 
looking to Borneo and India for 
cheaper coal and to India, Malaya 
and the Philippines for iron ore. To 
get priority on the purchase of as- 
bestos and manganese, a Japanese 
steel firm will supply capital for an 
Indonesian mining company. Other 
investments are contemplated in 
South Asia to obtain bauxite, lumber, 
nickel and salt. Since Japan lacks 
sufficient capital for development 
costs, millions will be sought from 
the World Bank and from American 
investors just as American money is 
being obtained for the building of new 
industrial plants. (A new Japanese 
Geon Company vinyl plastic plant in 





which B. F. Goodrich Chemical Com- 
pany is a principal stockholder is an 
example. ) 

Rather than produce munitions, 
Japan is more interested in both con- 
sumer and capital goods which can 
be shipped to markets throughout the 
globe. While more textiles, light 
bulbs and novelties are on the way, 
Japan also expects to produce various 
synthetics and plastics from which a 
variety of merchandise can be manu- 
factured. Other consumer fields will 
be canned foods, drugs, bicycles, 
household equipment and __ tools. 
Chemicals and fertilizers will be an- 
other postwar specialty if Japan is 
successful in attracting capital. 

Japanese manufacturers are inter- 
ested too in producing industrial ma- 
chinery and machine tools both for 
domestic and for world markets. In- 
stead of importing locomotives and 
military equipment she wants to make 
her own, supplying also Southeast 
Asia and other markets. Japan’s en- 
try into the field of electrical equip- 
ment and electric motors is antici- 
pated also. Japan has some distance 
to go in shipbuilding to attain her 
prewar position, which, in most years, 
was next to Great Britain, but at the 

Please turn to page 27 












Union Carbide Unit’s New Plant 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Company's newly opened plant at Institute, 

W. Va., employs coal (upper right) as raw material in a hydrogenation process 

which delivers to tanks (lower right) bulk quantities of solvents for dyes, paints 

and varnishes, agricultural chemicals and synthetic rubbers. The plant—owned and 

operated by a division of the Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation—will also 

produce chemical raw materials for a multitude of products from mothballs to 
vitamin B compounds. 
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MARKET OUTLOOK 











Investors appear disposed to await the Supreme Court ruling 


in the steel case before committing themselves either way. 


But the decision itself will not end the wage-price dispute 


rading volume in recent sessions has been 
za unusually low and price changes generally in- 
conclusive. The modest amount of interest which 
has been generated has been largely for the account 
of professionals, and since many of these gentry 
lean toward the bearish side (though not without 
misgivings) it is not surprising that the trend, such 
as it is, has been downward. Most investors appear 
disposed to await the Supreme Court ruling in the 
steel case before either adding to present holdings 
or disposing of them. 


This cautious attitude is readily understand- 
able, but more than the Court decision will be 
needed to end it. The decision will not deal with 
either wages or prices, and thus will not end the 
basic dispute. If the President’s seizure of the 
steel industry is upheld, the Administration will 
undoubtedly grant the union all, or a major part, 
of the wage increases recommended by the WSB, 
and the companies will probably have to be satis- 
fied with the price increase to which they have 
been entitled, under the Capehart Amendment to 
the Defense Production Act, since long before the 
steelworkers presented their demands. This will 
result in a severe squeeze on profit margins. 


In view of the sharp questions directed by sev- 
eral of the Justices at acting Attorney General Perl- 
man, who presented the Administration’s case, it 
appears more likely that the seizure will be declared 
unconstitutional. In this event, a strike will almost 
certainly ensue, and the chances are good that this 
will entail even more damage to furnaces than was 
suffered in the hasty walkout April 29. While 
President Truman, either by using the Taft-Hartley 
Act or by another plea to Philip Murray, might be 
able to end the strike quickly, final settlement would 
be long delayed. At this late date, any concession 
from the WSB recommendations would mean a 
severe loss of face for the union, and the industry’s 
attitude will be stiffened by declining profits and 
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by further indications that steel supply is coming 
into balance with demand. 


Another stiff cut in lead prices and reports that 
aluminum may be decontrolled much sooner than 
had been anticipated furnish additional evidence of 
softening tendencies in business activity. Noting 
this trend, the Senate Banking Committee has tenta- 
tively voted to extend wage and price controls, to- 
gether with the authority for the Federal Reserve 
Board to impose restrictions on housing and con- 
sumer credit, only until next March 1. They also 
propose to revamp the makeup and functions of the 
Wage Stabilization Board, a step which is badly 
needed. The wage-price control extension repre- 
sents a compromise and is probably about as favor- 
able a result as could have been anticipated. 


With prices and volume declining and labor 
costs rising, industry cannot expect any significant 
improvement over first quarter profit levels except 
in a few fortunate lines. Many will show further 
declines. However, comparison with year-earlier 
levels will be somewhat more favorable since second 
quarter earnings last year were well under the levels 
witnessed in the preceding period, and third quar- 
ter results were lower still. The adverse trend is 
already affecting dividend payments; last month 
was the first since August 1949 to register more 
reductions and omissions than increases. 


However, thanks to the conservative relation- 
ship of dividends to earnings which has prevailed 
in recent years, many companies are well able to 
maintain the existing rate of payments despite de- 
clines in net. Investors would be well advised to 
restrict their common stock holdings to situations 
of this type, including, of course, the minority 
whose profits are still on the rise. Having done 
this, they can afford to maintain their commitments 
despite intermediate market irregularity. 

Written May 15, 1952; Allan F. Hussey 
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Paint Sales Up 


After lagging during the early months of this 
year, paint sales have begun to show their cus- 
tomary seasonal uptrend. January and February 
business was at the lowest level for these months in 
many years, but noticeable improvement began in 
March. Glidden reports that its March paint sales 
set a new record for the company, and orders on 
hand indicate a continuation of a heavy volume of 
business. National Lead and Devoe & Raynolds 
also report a pick-up in April sales. Meanwhile, raw 
materials for the paint industry—such as titanium 
pigments—remain in ample supply, while prices for 
lead pigments recently fell to around the October 
1950 level. However, good weather and steady 
paint demand could easily bring about a reversal 
of market conditions. 


Declining Paper Output 

Declines in paper and paperboard production 
during the first four months this year have led to 
price concessions which will be reflected in smaller 
earnings for leading makers. As a result of slack 
demand, operations have declined to 87.8 per cent 
of capacity by the week ended May 3 vs. 102.3 per 
cent a year earlier. During the four weeks ended 
May 3 the ratio of output to mill capacity was 90.6 
per cent vs. 102.6 per cent for the similar 1951 
period. 

Second half operations probably will be better. 
Presently reduced inventories of consumer goods 
will have to be replaced, and a higher rate of de- 
fense activity is expected. Last year paper and pa- 
perboard output rose to an all-time high of more 
than 26.1 million tons although activity fell off dur- 
ing the second half. Total 1951 production will not 
reach this figure, but comparisons in later months 
should improve. 


Shipbuilding Peak 

The volume of shipbuilding contracts in the 
United States as well as throughout the world is 
greater today than at any time except for World 
War periods. At May 1, U. S. shipbuilders held 
contracts for 106 vessels totaling 1.5 million gross 
tons compared with 62 vessels of less than half that 
tonnage a year earlier. Coastal and trans-oceanic 
shipping accounts for the entire gain—from 47 to 
91 ships in this category—with contracts for Great 
Lakes vessels remaining at 15, same as on May 1, 
1951. The sizes and capacity of oil tankers are be- 
ing rapidly increased with two vessels of 45,000 
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deadweight tons (largest ever built) presently on 
order, and predictions are that tankers of 60,000 
tons will come later. More American flag passenger 
vessels are still needed, however, since only three 
of competitive size now run between Europe and 
America, although the United States will soon be 


commissioned for service. 


More Shoes Bought 


Retailers have begun to step up orders for shoes 
for immediate replacement and for the coming fall 
and winter season, when dollar volume is expected 
to show gains of five to ten per cent over a year- 
earlier. Shoe production during the early months 
of this year fell below that of the similar 1951 
period while both retail dollar volume and unit 
sales increased. As a result, inventories have de- 
clined to a point where they are no longer a prob- 
lem. With ample supplies of materials available, 
shoe production this year is expected to overcome 
its slow start and to exceed 500 million pairs against 
around 485 million last year. 


Fire Losses 


Fire losses in the United States continue the up- 
trend which has been in evidence since last fall. 
Fire damage totaled $72.3 million in March, which 
compared with $69.3 million in February and $71.5 
million in March 1951. For the first three months 
this year losses aggregated $216.3 million vs. 
$209.3 million in the same 1951 quarter. Because 
of rising premium income, stemming from higher 
property and merchandise valuations, along with 
broader coverage, the ratio of fire company losses 
to premiums has kept fairly constant in recent 
years. Investment income also benefited from the 
increase in premium reserves. Higher taxes, how- 
ever, pared final results, and now that the rise in 
premiums and in investment income appears to be 
rounding out, over-all earnings are expected to 
show a general but moderate recession, though not 
enough to threaten dividend policies. 


Soap Sales Gain 


Sales of soaps and detergents in the first three 
months this year topped the preceding quarter by 
18.4 per cent in poundage, but fell 17.8 per cent 
below the first quarter of 1951, which was marked 
by heavy sales, particularly to the military arm of 
the Government. Sales of solid soaps and deter- 
gents in this year’s first quarter totaled 832.9 mil- 
lion pounds valued at $166.1 million. Solid soaps 
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provided approximately 60 per cent of this pound- 
age and a bit more thart 55 per cent of the dollars. 
Liquid soaps continue to provide a relatively small 
share of sales, only about $6.6 million in the first 
quarter. Declines in prices for fats and. oils have 
been reflected in lower prices for soaps and cos- 
metics, but increased volume tends to offset the 
over-all effect of narrowing margins. 


Lead Cut Again 


The price of lead has been reduced for the third 
time since April 29, the latest reduction bringing 
quotations to 15 cents a pound, four cents below 
the ceiling price. At the present level, smelters are 
prepared to accumulate supplies if necessary, but 
the lower price has already attracted buying inter- 
est, with some purchasers asking immediate de- 
livery. The 15-cent price is still well above 1114 
cents, at which lead sold before the Korean out- 
break, but far below the price of more than 22 
cents a pound at which the metal changed hands 
in the world market only a few months ago. 


Reinforced Plastics Use Growing 

Output of reinforced plastics (plastic materials 
with fibrous glass reinforcement) reached only 
10,000 tons in 1951 but may eventually reach 16.6 
million tons if the more optimistic expectations of 
industry leaders are realized. This projection is 
based on the assumption that reinforced plastics 
volume will eventually reach half the present steel 
market. Some of the more promising markets are 
automotive parts; luggage; furniture; boats; and 
oil transmission pipe. Several of the major chem- 
ical companies (Union Carbide, American Cyana- 
mid, Rohm & Haas) supply the polyester resins 
which are combined with fibrous glass. The glass 
materials come from Owens-Corning Fiberglas, 


Glass Fibers, Inc., Libbey-Owens-Ford and others. 








Wholesale Drug Sales 


Wholesale drug sales in March failed to register 
the usual seasonal increase over February and, in 
recent years, over the corresponding month of the 
preceding year. March sales this year totaled $146 
million, the same as in February and $2.0 million 
under March 1951. On a daily average basis March 
actually fell behind February, which had two less 
days than March. Inventories increased four per 
cent during the month to. $252 million, the equiva- 
lent of 66 days sales at the March rate. Retail drug 
sales, on the other hand, increased $10 million over 
February to a total of $376 million, of which chains 
accounted for $76 million. 


Corporate News 


Dow Chemical has called its $3.25 second pre- 
ferred stock for payment July 1. The issue is con- 
vertible into 2.3 shares of common stock and hold- 
ers should either sell or convert prior to redemp- 
tion date to prevent loss of the wide premium at 
which the stock is now quoted. 

Radio Corporation is developing a new color 
corrector which will reduce by 50 per cent the time 
required to make color plates for printing. 

Columbia Gas has applied to Federal Power 
Commission for a $5.9 million increase in whole- 
sale natural gas rates. 

Food Machinery’s unfilled orders for regular 
products at the end of the first quarter were $16 
million vs. $18 million at the same time last year; 
defense products backlog totaled $170 million. 

Kalamazoo-Maremont Manufacturing seeks N. Y. 
Stock Exchange listing for new preferred and com- 
mon shares, 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad stockholders 
have approved proposal that $2 per share dividend 
arrears on Class A stock be cleared by a payment 
in common stock. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 














Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given — together with reasons for the 
change — when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 24s, 1972-67.......... 99 2.60% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 2%4s, 1975.... 95 3.05 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964. 106 3.87 Not 
Beneficial Loan 2%4s, 1961........ 96 3.00 101% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

LSPS opera 2 ang Rye re cree Ae 97 ea 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977............ 95 3.30 100 


Commonwealth Edison 234s, 1999.. 95 2.95 103.2 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 23%4s, 1975.... 95 3.05 10344 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985 93 3.07 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969... 101 4.45 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 34%4s, 1970. 102 = WY 104% 
West Penn Electric 3%s, 1974.... 102 3.35 105.1 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 132 5.30% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum............. 55 4.55 Not 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum........ 104 = 4.33 107 

Gillette Company $5 cum.......... 95 5.26 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 27 5.19 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 40 5.00 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............ 85 5.88 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends~, -—Earnings— Recent 
1951 1952 1951 1952 Price 


American Home Products $2.00 $0.90 a$0.71 a$0.67 37 


Dow Chemical ........ *240 *1.80 £4.31 £3.57 109 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1.60 0.40 e2.75 e¢3.11 37 
General Electric ....... 285° 150 all: all (59 
General Foods ......... ) a” he. + er 
Int’] Business Machines. *4.00 *2.00 a2.22 a2.23 191 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3.00 150 g5.42 23.68 50 


Standard Oil of Calif. . 2.60 150 a134 a146 54 

Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 1.00 1.01 a081 61 

United Biscuit ........ 1.60 1.00 al1.09 a1.05 34 
*Also- paid stock. a—First quarter. c—Nine months. e—12 


months ended February 28-29. f—Nine months ended February 
28-29. g—12 months ended March 31. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


-Dividends—, *Indi- 


Paid Paid Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


American Sestes . oo... seca es $2.00 $100 36 5.7% 
American Tel. & Tel. .......... 9.00 450 155 5.8 
Borden Company .............. 280 120 51 54 
Consolidated Edison .......... ZG 0C CSE “do ae 
Household Finance ............ 240 130 & 53 
BE: Se Mica ccdscnsansaeuen 3.00 150 52 58 
Louisville & Nashville ......... 400 200 55 73 
MacAndrews & Forbes ......... 3.00 200 4 68 
May Department Stores ....... 180 0.90 30 6.0 
Pacific Gas & Electric ......... 200 100 34 59 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” ........ 2.00 100 34 59 
Safeway Stores .........cc00. 2.40 060 32 75 
Socony-Vacuum .............. 180 100 38 4.7 
Southern California Edison .... 2.00 1.00 35 _ 5.7 
ME GRIEF iiicasviastens 06s 2.25 100 39 58 
Oe, PCT eee 305 130 55 55 
Underwood Corporation ....... 400 150 51 78 
Unter Pattie TB... sice cesses 6.00 3.50 114 53 
STE, Aighewanease hada woh 450 20 GC “735 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 080 28 6.6 
West Penn Electric ........... 2.00 050 32 63 





*Based on 1951 payments. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 

--Dividends~ -—Earnings—, Recent 
1951 1952 1951 1952 Price 


Allied Stores ......... $3.00 $2.25 £$6.69 $3.30 37 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 4.00 2.00 a245 al.80 48 
Cluett, Peabody ...... 2.25 0.50 4.36 27 


Columbia Gas System.... 0.90 0.40 e1.25 e103 15 
Container Corporation.. 2.75 1.00 al.97 1.36 33 
Firestone Tire ........ 3.50 1.50 g2.60 2236 55 
Flintkote Company .... 3.00 1.00 a1.06 20.24 30 
General Amer. Transport. 3.50 0.75 a1.10 a125 57 


General Motors ....... 4.00 2.00 al.58 al42 55 
Glidden Company ..... 2.25 1.25 g1.29 20.60 35 
Kennecott Copper ..... 6.00 1.25 a2.33 a200 76 


Mathieson Chemical ... 1.70 0.50 a1.08 a0.77 46 
Mid-Continent Petrol .. 3.75 2.00 a2.37 a2.18 68 
Simmons Company .... 250 1.00 410 ... 30 


Sperry Corporation .... 2.00 0.50 5.36 ... 33 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil.. 2.15 1.00 a1.39 a1.06 43 
U. 8, Sep scaled ckives 3.00 1.50 al.62 al43 38 





a—First quarter. e—Twelve months ended March 31. f—Fiscal 
years ended January 31. g—Three months ended January 31. 
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Washington Newsletter 








Food chains first to obtain ceiling relief—Heat's on to 


permit more construction—End of controls over instalment 


credit not expected to change retail picture very much 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—An indus- 
try whose earnings before taxes are 
less than 85 per cent of the pre-Korea 
rate is entitled to higher ceilings. This 
was a standing offer almost. since 
price control started. It’s only in the 
past month or so that OPS has actu- 
ally been getting applications. Evi- 
dently the decline in profits doesn’t 
result only from high taxes. 

The chain grocery stores, led by 
Safeway, seem to be the first to be 
getting this kind of ceiling relief. 
They’ve been able to show a drop of 
at least 15 per cent in untaxed in- 
come; naturally, the drop after taxes 
would be much deeper. After several 
weeks of negotiation, the control 
agency agreed to a general increase in 
margins. The chains had asked to be 
allowed to increase their estimated 
earnings by about 1%4 per cent and 
were allowed 1 per cent. The spread 
between the bid and offer evidently 
represents mere bargaining tactics. 

Ceiling relief under this standard 
doesn’t come easily. First, it must 
be established for the industry that 
earnings are down from the pre- 
Korean average. After this has been 
demonstrated, the increase in allowed 
income must be allocated among vari- 
cus products. There’s no formula for 
this; it’s purely a matter of taste, 
which makes it harder. 


_ The lower court decision allow- 
ing grocers to charge higher prices 
under the Capehart amendment is 
purely a dud. There’s an automatic 
30-day stay under the statute. Very 
likely, the OPS will obtain a much 
longer stay while the question is re- 
lerred to higher courts. Finally, Con- 
gress is likely to reword the amend- 
ment in such a way as to favor 
controls, 





Since the start of the year, 
there’s been a lot of heat on the Ad- 
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ministration to allow greater con- 
struction of all kinds. In this one 
case at least, the requests for changes 
in the rules went right to the White 
House. Both contractors and the 
building unions have been complain- 
ing that the Government was putting 
them out of business or jobs. 

There were questions both of the 
amounts of materials released by 
NPA and of the restraints on mort- 
gage lending. NPA had been steadily 
giving ground. It is likely that it 
would have done so without any word 
from the White House, assuming that 
there was such an order; materials 
have become more plentiful. 

Now tke pressure is to relax the 
restrictions on mortgage loans. Build- 
ers think that they could find more 
customers given lower down pay- 
ments—even at the expense of subse- 
quent increases in carrying charges. 
Yet, in many cities the carrying 
charges on new houses are close to 
what they rent for. 


In general, the trend in Wash- 
ington. is toward inflation pushes. 
Only at OFi. 1.0es there remain an 
impulse to keep anything tight, and 
even there officials are usually un- 
certain about whether it’s worthwhile 
after all. Only hard-luck letters are 
written either to the agencies or to 
Congressmen, 


The point of view of Govern- 
ment economists, if an average could 
be struck, follows the business curve 
with a lag of from six months to a 
year. So, at long last, the economists 
are bearish as they notice last fall’s 
dim prospects for the Christmas 
trade. Their gloomy writings are 
punctuated, however, by ritualistic 
references to defense expenditures 
and the deficits. 

Naturally, therefore, they don’t 
think that the windup of the controls 





instalment credit will matter 


over 
much. Sales won’t go up especially. 
In a forecast of this kind, there’s no 
such thing as demonstration, but by 
habit, economists like to make their 
guesses sound like good reasoning. 

For what they are worth, they 
make these observations: Various 
surveys show that people are stocked 
up with the stuff customarily sold on - 
time. The recent Reserve Board sur- 
vey showed a decline in people’s plans 
to buy. At another point in the busi- 
ness curve, the economists would have 
made more allowance for the big sales 
drives that will come along. 


On Capitol Hill, you get the im- 
pression that divisions among Repub- 
licans are deeper than those among 
Democrats. The Eisenhower and 
Taft wings get along badly. Either, 
you’d guess, would prefer another 
victory by the opposition. 

The cleavage between Northern 
and Southern Democrats, on the 
other hand, is so stale as to have be- 
come a sort of protocol. Attacks on 
each other are accepted as being for 
local consumption. 


The trouble with trying to econ- 
omize is that it costs so much money. 
During the war, the Appropriations 
hearings were filled with discussion 
of projects designed to standardize 
buying, retake excessive profits, check 
on overpayments, get the largest pos- 
sible return on sales of surplus, etc. 
Altogether this ran up a pretty bill. 

The spokesmen for the various 
agencies once more are pointing out 
how much their work cuts cost al- 
though the topic hasn’t reached the 
popularity that it achieved during the 
war. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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PROFITS IN STOCKS 


Hundreds of persons scattered through- 
out United States and Canada have pur- 
chased Curtiss Dahl’s new book, “Con- 
sistent Profits in the Stock Market.” It 
is possibly the only book on the buying 
and selling of stocks that offers an ex- 
amination period with full refund if not 
satisfied. This offer is possible because 
the book itself is its best salesman. 
When you buy it you will never part 
with ‘it. Write for free descriptive liter- 
ature. You will never regret it. Write 


7 Tri-State Offset Co., 
817-U Main St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 








REEVES BROTHERS, inc. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 

A quarterly dividend of 30c per 
share has been declared, payable 
June 12, 1952, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business June 
2, 1952. The transfer books of the 
Company will not be closed. 

J. E. REEVES, Treasurer 
May 12, 1952. 

















THE DAYTON POWER 
AND LIGHT COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO 
119th Common Dividend 


The Board of Directors hos declared 
a regular quorterly dividend of 50c 
per share on the Common Stock of 
the Company, payable on June 2, 
1952 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on May 14, 
1952, 


GEORGE SELLERS, Secretary 
May 2, 1952 




















PHELPS DODGE 
CORPORATION 
e 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of Sixty- 
five cents ($.65) per share on the 
capital stock of this Corporation, pay- 
able June 10, 1952 to stockholders of 
record May 23, 1952. 


M. W. URQUHART, 
Treasurer. 


May 7, 1952 
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New-Business Brevities 





Drug Products .. . 

Johnson & Johnson will borrow a 
natural from the cellulose tape mak- 
ers later this month when it brings 
out its new Red Cross adhesive tape 
package—the container will have a 
Cut-Quick serrated edge to make it 
easy to cut the tape off for use. . . 
An economical line of desiccants 
known as Dri-Pax has been an- 


nounced by Davison Chemical Com-. 


pany—it was developed for pack- 
ing pharmaceuticals calling for pro- 
tection from moisture damage. . . 

Last week, at West Point, Pa., Sharp 
& Dohme, Inc., dedicated its new $4 
million Medical Research Laborator- 
ies “to the service of the medical and 
allied professions and the nation’s 
health’”—objective, better and larger 
laboratories for the company’s re- 
search scientists, who today number 
200 compared with only three in 
1930... . A plasma-medicated band- 
age for burns isa newcomer to the 
market —trade-name is Burn-Aid; 
manufacturer, Globe Pharmaceutical. 


Electrical . . . 

In June, the high-fidelity sound en- 
thusiast and the commercial user of 
audio equipment will find everything 
they need under one roof when, for 
the first time, a store will be opened 
devoted exclusively to this specialized 
branch of the radio © _tstry—to be 
located in New York City’s radio 
row, the store (it’s to be five stories 
high) will include studio-type dem- 
onstration and display rooms, accord- 
ing to Arrow Electronics, Inc... . 
General Electric is now making a new 
five-tube AM table model radio 
(model 412) which is said to be the 
lowest priced of any in its line—con- 
struction is of plastic; color, ebony. 
. .. The Scottie, one of man’s best 
friends, is in this particular case not a 
four-legged companion but an elec- 
trically operated automatic letter 
opener—introduced by Arnold Mac- 
Kenzie, Inc., it opens all sizes and 
types of envelopes at a speed of from 
200 to 300 per minute. . . . An elec- 
tronic device so sensitive that it can 
measure the presence of one-half a 


tablespoon of water in an average-size 
living room has been developed by 
Minneapolis - Honeywell Regulator 
Company to safeguard packaged mili- 
tary equipment ‘from rust and corro- 
sion—by its use, the moisture content 
of a sealed package can be tested 
easily and quickly at any time. 


Gadgets... 

Comes spring, and it’s time to re- 
condition that rowboat for the fishing 
season—one job you might do is fit 
your oars with Pat’s Protector Oar 
Plates, a set of four plates made to 
safeguard oarlock pins or repair 
cracked oars. . . . Restaurant owners 
or housewives with deep freezers will 
like the hamburger press for turning 
cut individually wrapped meat patties 
—complete with 100 wax paper 
squares, the press is marketed by 
Lester E. McDaniel. . . . Four low- 
priced machines which automatically 
turn out flaked ice have been added 
to the Scotsman line of ice makers 
manufactured by American Gas Ma- 
chine Company—known as the Super 
Flaker models, they are available in 
two capacities (430 pounds daily and 
900 pounds) and in either a storage- 
type or continuous flow unit. ... 
Novel leather wastebasket has a re- 
movable steel inner-lining to make it 
fireproof—manufacturer is American 
Binder Company. . . . Gadget to solve 
the housewife’s most knotty problem, 
keeping the clothesline taut, is offered 
by General Tool & Machine Company 
—known as the Monroe Tie, it’s 
handy also for sportsmen, truckers 
or anyone who uses rope. 


Metallurgy ... 

The conventional crucible, or con- 
tainer, for melting metal may soon be 
outmoded by a process described by 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation in 
which metal can be suspended in mid- 
air (by electromagnetism) as it is 
reduced to a molten mass (by high 
electric currents)—the chief advan- 
tage lies in the fact that there’s no 
risk of contamination, a danger in- 
herent in the crucible. . . . Lithium, 
a silvety-white metal of increasing 
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importance to industry, frequently is 
found in two mineral compositions of 
commercial importance in the same 
ore—heretofore this has been a deter- 
rent to judicious extraction of lithi- 
um, but now the Bureau of Mines 
reports a process by which it can be 
recovered as easily from either of the 
two minerals or a mixture of them. 
.. . Still another striking develop- 
ment is a mining technique based on 
the law of gravity which is being used 
by International Nickel Company of 
Canada, Ltd., to extract nickel-copper 
ore once tagged too low in grade to 
be worked—called “induced caving,” 
the process is relatively inexpensive 
as well as practical. 


Random Notes... ‘ 
The growing shortage in scientific 
and engineering manpower is being 
attacked from all sides—the National 
Association of Manufacturers is dis- 
tributing through secondary schools 
an enlightening 30-page booklet, Your 
Opportunities in Science, to detail job 
frontiers in science or technology. 
And the Advertising Council will 
soon launch an advertising campaign 
to urge qualified high school students 
to consider engineering as a career. 
... The two-refrigerator house will 
be as common as the two-car family 
if Servel, Inc., guesses right—this fall 
it will start producing a new type of 
refrigerator designed for use as the 
second refrigerator in the home... . 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
has a new twist in storage batteries— 
instead of adding acid to its batteries 
while they are at the factory, it will 
ship them dry for filling when they 
are sold, thus assuring purchasers “a 
perfectly fresh” unit ; moreover, their 
guarantee will be for three months 
longer than that on a “wet”’ battery. 
... Systox, a new insecticide derived 
from coal by Pittsburgh Agricultural 
Chemical Company, is deadly to cer- 
tain plant pests normally troublesome 
to commercial farmers—unlike most 
insecticides, this one is actually ab- 
sorbed by the plant so that pests are 

killed even if they get inside it. 
—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
bartment and refer to the date of the issue 
m which you are interested. Also enclose 
a self-addressed post card, or a stamped 
envelope. 
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MUTUAL INVESTMENT FUNDS 


rvestors MUTUAL 
Chevestors STOCK FUND 


Chevestors SELECTIVE FUND 
FACE-AMOUNT CERTIFICATE COMPANY 


Shavestors SYNDICATE OF AMERICA 


For prospectuses of any of these investment 
companies, check one of the boxes below: 


Chevestors DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC. 
stablis 4 
231 ROANOKE BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 


(LJ INVESTORS MUTUAL ([] INVESTORS SYNDICATE OF AMERICA 

(CJ INVESTORS STOCK FUND (CL) INVESTORS SELECTIVE FUND 
Please send the prospectuses about the investment company or companies 
checked above. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 











CITY. STATE ZONE__ 























Personal Investment Supervision 
Assures Better Results 














EEPING your capital soundly invested is a major task. To determine 
what policy should be adopted, however, to accord with changing con- 
ditions requires constant study of political, financial and business conditions 
and the ability .to interpret their effects on your investment program. That is 
why it is important that you obtain experienced investment guidance to protect 
your capital and preserve your income. 


aes its full time to the planning and supervision of investment port- 
folios and the analysis and determination of security values, FINANCIAL 
WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU is ideally equipped and staffed to help you 
establish a soundly conceived investment program and to maintain it in accord 
with changing economic conditions. For more than 49 years, through booms 
and depressions, our organization has been helping investors to obtain better 
results than would be possible without the benefit of experienced guidance. 


y moan == MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY—NO OBLIGATION ==" 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU : 
86 Trinity Place New York 6, N. Y. 


© Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the Investor.” 


you explain whether your service would be adaptable to my problem and if so, what the cost 


will be for supervision. My objectives: 


(0 Income O) Capital Enhancement C Safety 


POPE E REET EEE EH EERE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE E EEE HEHEHE EERE EEE EEE HEHEHE EEE EE EEE EEE i 


| (C1 I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and would like to have 
1 


ADDRESS 


J. teen COO OPOHO ee HEHEHE EH EH EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EE EE EE EEE EEE HEHE EEE EEE EEE EE EEE HEHE REDE EH EEE EE EES 1 
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Business Background 





Grand Union sales double since 1947, profits up a third, 


as President Shield gives rein to new operating ideas 





AFE TO TALK — In 1947, 

Grand Union Company’s sales 
crossed the $80 million mark for the 
first time and net income topped $1.5 
million. In the years following, new 
records were set successively with 
1951 sales exceeding $161 million and 
profits, after heavier taxes, holding 
above $2.1 million. ““Who’s responsi- 
ble?’ counter-queried a Grand Union 
figure man. “The boss is out of range, 
so I can talk about him. He did it.” 


An Idea Man—Dollar-and-cents 
figures support the suggestion that 
Grand Union’s president, LANSING 
P. SHIELD, has played more than a 
button-pushing role in the company’s 
growth. Graduated in 1917 from 
Rutgers, of which he is now an execu- 
tive committee member and life trus- 
tee, Shield served during World War 
I as a second lieutenant in the Air 
Corps and then went into the grocery 
business. A trait that eventually at- 
tracted upside attention was his de- 
sire to try out new ideas. A number 
were accepted and, in 1948, when he 
became president, Shield put through 
some of his larger experiments. 


Bigger Units — One objective 
which he championed was the addi- 
tion of varied lines to groceries in 
Grand Union super-markets. “But 
keep in mind that our primary busi- 
ness is selling groceries,’ he ha- 
rangued his associates. “Once a store 
loses sight of its bread-and-butter 
business it gets in trouble.” Conse- 
quently, while the larger units added 
meats, baked goods, notions, drugs, 
men’s wear items and even pet shop 
items from bird seed to dog collars, 
each remained first and last a grocery 
store. 


Out-Moded Now—Shield’s first 
real fling as a top executive was in 
stocking and displaying some 10,000 
items in the new Grand Union super- 
market at Ridgewood, N. J. Installed 
was one of Shield’s own inventions, 
the ‘Food-O-Mat,” an automatic, 
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By Frank H. McConnell— 





gravity-fed display case containing 
packaged groceries. Sloping shelves 
enable the customer to pick up a can 
of food with ease, and instantly an- 
other can slides down into place. 
“When it’s practical,” Shield said, 
“we let gravity do the work instead 
of men.” 


To the Suburbs—This Spring, 
Grand Union -opened in northern 
New Jersey its largest super-market 
in its six-state, Pennsylvania-to-Mas- 
sachusetts store area. It taps a Jersey 
population of 600,000 living within 


15 minutes’ riding distance of East 
Paterson, contains a half acre of retail 
floor space, and, in commodious quar- 
ters above the store, houses new ex- 
ecutive offices of the company. Some 
600 employes work on the site, many 
of whom, like the executive headquar- 
ters of Grand Union itself, moved 
from higher-cost rental space in New 
York City to the more open spaces 


‘of nearby New Jersey. In suburban 


environment, Grand Union’s office 
space per foot costs less than half as 
much as the space given up in con- 
gested downtown New York. “Most 
of our people moved out here with 
us,” he said. “They like it.” 





Commuter — On your memory 
list of long-range commuters enter the 
name of BEN FarrLess. Since the 
president of U. S. Steel Corporation 
took on the additional job of board 
chairman, left vacant by Irvinc S. 
Ops who has retired, Fairless di- 
vides his time between Steel’s sky- 
scraper office in downtown Pittsburgh 
and its 61 Broadway office in down- 





town New York. During his spare 
hours he enjoys playing a round of 
golf. 





Banker—Here’s a son of an Ore- 
gon banker who apparently found 
banking so much to his liking that 
he married a banker’s daughter who 
talks and understands the banker's 
language. He is Assot L. MILLs, 
Jr., relative newcomer on the Board 
of Governors, Federal Reserve. His 
father was president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Portland; his wife’s 
father headed the U. S. National 
Bank of Portland, and Mills, Jr., 
worked in both -banks during his 
banking career of 30 years. As vice 
president of the latter he was known 
as a ten-minute lunch man. 





Management—A contemporary, 
Mort FRIEDLANDER, editor and pub- 





lisher of The Foreman’s Digest, re- 
ports that Representative WILLIAM 
B. WipNALL of New Jersey proposes 
this month to introduce into the 
House a joint resolution calling upon 
the President to set aside one day 
each year as Management Day. The 
publication conceived the idea as one 
means of calling attention to the con- 
tribution that industrial leadership 
makes to our national greatness. 
“Foremen and supervisors, too,” said 
Friedlander, “are an important part 
of management.” 





On the Move—At the census of 
April 1, 1950, reports the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, five per 
cent of the population living in the 5/7 
large metropolitan areas of the coun- 
try reported that they had moved 
from another county during the pre- 
ceding twelve months. In the District 
of Columbia the rate was seven pef 
cent, which is no great surprise; but 
in Washington’s suburban regions 
where the.evidences of population in- 
flux are visible in the form of new 
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‘Te year 1951 was 


the 67th in the history of Harnischfeger Cor- 
poration. It-was a year of achievement made 
possible by the wholehearted teamwork of our 
entire organization. With facilities operating 
at near capacity, shipment for all Divisions 
were valued at $62,090,551. 


Our expansion of facilities included a sub- 
stantial program of machine tool moderniza- 
tion at pur main plants in Milwaukee . . . the 
enlargement of our two plants at Escanaba, 
Michigan . . . the completion of a new Diesel 
Engine Plant at Crystal Lake, Illinois . . . and 
the creation of the new Pacific Coast Division 








with manufacturing facilities for Overhead 
Cranes at Los Angeles, California. Today, the 
position of the company is stronger than ever 
from every standpoint. 


Like so many other business firms, we have 
been deeply concerned over the excessive 
spending and taxing policies of our govern- 
ment, which are causing strong inflationary 
pressures. We earnestly hope for a reduction 
in non-essential spending, waste and ineffi- 
ciency to lighten the burden of taxes, so that 
all business may go forward on a more basical- 
ly sound national economy. 


A copy of the 1951 Annual Report 
is available upon request. 


HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 





MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 


at 





PRE-FABRICATED HOMES ELECTRIC HOISTS © SOML STABILIZERS WELDING EQUIPMENT OVERHEAD CRANES 





building, the rate soared to 25.9 per 
cent. 


On Paper—How would you like 
te face the annual bill of laying in 
this stack of stationery to get things 
down on paper? Waste baskets, 1,- 
200; stenographer’s notebooks, 15,- 

; memo pads, 30,000; yellow 
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typewriter paper, 11.5 million sheets ; 
sealing wax for valuable packages, 
1,518 pounds; erasers for inevitable 
mistakes, 250,000, and thumbtacks, 
229,000. That is a year’s supply 
needed to keep traffic and other busi- 
ness moving on the New York Cen- 
tral System. The stationery depart- 
ment is located in Collinwood, Ohio, 


where a force of 26 men and women 
sees to it that Central departments 
are kept supplied with the stationery 
they need. Supplies handled each 
year by this department weigh 1,000 
tons, all part of the tremendous 
amount of paper work that is required 
to keep traffic moving on time 24 
hours a day. 
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TO OPEN 4 
AN ACCOUNT : 


For new or experienced 
investors — a booklet 
explaining stock market 
trading terms, rules and 
practices. 


Explained in our booklet 
‘BS F-21 


FRANCIS I.DUPONT & CO. 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK CURB AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
One Wali Street. New York 5, N. Y. 
O flices 


jrom Coast to Coast 





UTAH POWER 
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LIGHT CO. 











Be in a Scoring Position 
in this Uncertain Market 


GRAPHIC STOCKS “3.” 


Issue 


1001 CHARTS 


showing monthly highs, lows—earnings—dividends— 
capitalizations—volume on virtually every active stock 
listed on N. Y. Stock and N. Y. Curb Exchanges 
from 1941 to May 1, 1952. 
SINGLE COPY (SPIRAL BOUND) 
YEARLY (6 REVISED BOOKS) 
Special offer to new subscribers only 
“PROFITS in CHARTING STOCKS” 
FREE with New May issue 


F. W. STEPHENS 














15 William St., New York 5 HA 2-4848 
CONTINENTAL 
Cc CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of one dol- 
lar six and one-quarter cents ($1.06 ¥%) 
per share on the $4.25 cumulative sec- 
ond preferred stock of this Company 
has been declared payable on July 1, 
1952, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 13, 1952. 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 








Street News 





When a lawyer isn't a lawyer—Daily stock turnover just 


food for thought for N..Y. Stock Exchange member firms 


qre S. Olds, chairman of United 
States Steel Corporation, threw 
the news men off their guard at a 


press conference following the late-' 


April dividend meeting. There was 
considerable discussion about the 
legal aspects of the Government’s 
seizure of the steel companies. Re- 
plying to a direct question, Mr. Olds 
stated that this was a subject that 
company counsel would have to an- 
swer. “I’m not a lawyer any more,” 
he added. 

Just a week later came the an- 
nouncement of Mr. Olds’ retirement 
as chairman of Big Steel under the 
65-year age limitation. An old-time 
news man who concentrates on the 
steel industry and should know some 
of the-things that.go on behind the 
scenes, made the wry observation 
that Chairman Olds was only one 
week away from the age limit when 
he made that statement at the April 
press conference. Mr. Olds is resum- 
ing the private practice of law with 
the firm of White & Case. 

In this connection, it was recalled 
that the first head of U. S. Steel was 
the lawyer who handled the legal de- 
tails of the consolidation in the early 
years of the century—a consolidation 
which put Big Steel on top of the 
heap in the steel industry. Even after 
Judge Elbert Gary got U. S. Steel 
working in the groove intended for it, 
he did not return to the practice of 
law. 


Bethlehem Steel, second largest 
unit in the field, has known only two 
heads, both dominating characters. 
Eugene G. Grace, now chairman, was 
Charles M. Schwab’s understudy 
while Bethlehem was solidifying its 
position in the industry with the aid 
of prodigious World War I foreign 
and domestic armament orders. Mr. 
Grace now has served ten years be- 
yond the age limit set up by Bethle- 
hem’s chief competitor. 


Railroad analysts studying the 
Illinois Central’s debt maturity prob- 
lem stumble when they contemplate 
the concentration of stock ownership 
in a few hands. The situation, they 
have admitted, is not calculated to 
make that problem easier of solution. 
As if to’ confirm that opinion, the 
Illinois Central management early 
this month did an unusual thing. The 
original proxy statement sent out to 
stockholders in general endorsed a 
plan to change the stock from $100 
par to no par value so that conver- 
tible debentures could be used more 
conveniently in the refunding pro- 
gram. Important holders of the com- 
mon stock protested so strongly 
against the threatened dilution of 
their equity that the management 
quickly sent out an amendment to the 
proxy statement, withdrawing the 
proposed stock change. 


So far this year, there hasn't 
been much nourishment for New 
York Stock Exchange member firms 
in the daily stock turnover. In some 
recent sessions, it has been well under 
the minimum required to pay bare 
expenses. For the first four months 
the total was only two-thirds of that 
for the like period of 1951. There has 
been just as little nourishment for 
Exchange employes who have a 
bonus system based on stock volume, 
calculated quarterly. 


Books will close this Friday on 
the annual offering of Bond Club of 
New York “shares” related to the an- 
nual field day. This year the number 
of shares will be 2,500, an increase 
of 500, to compensate for the higher 
cost of the “dividends”—six automo- 
biles (a Cadillac, Chrysler, Oldsmo- 
bile, Mercury, Plymouth and an Eng- 
lish-made model), plus extras in 
cash. Allan C. Eustis, Jr., of Spencer 


Trask & Company, heads the “Stock 


Exchange Committee.” 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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Du Pont—Blue Chip 





Concluded from page 5 


ent company was incorporated. Since 
then, particularly since 1926, it has 
expanded steadily in the chemical 
and related industries. 

A leading factor in American in- 
dustry, du Pont is active chiefly in the 
fields of chemicals, synthetic fibers, 
rubber, automobile, photo products, 
food and drugs. In addition to its 
General Motors investment it owns 
99 per cent of the preferred and 60 
per cent of the common stock of 
Remington Arms, a 41.5 per cent in- 
terest in Canadian Industries, Ltd., 
and shares in a number of other con- 
cerns. It operates 71 plants of its 
own in 25 States and one each in 
Chile and Mexico. It owns more than 
7,000 patents, some 5,500 of which it 
licenses to others. At Aiken, S. C., 
it is building an atomic products plant 
which it will operate for the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 


Financial Position 


Financially it is in strong position. 
It has no long term debt. There are 
1.69 million shares of $4.50 preferred, 
1.0 million shares of $3.50 preferred 
and 45.2 million shares of common 
stock. As of December 31 last cur- 
rent assets of $537.0 million stood in 
a 4.8-to-1 ratio to current liabilities 
of $112.6 million, providing $424.4 
million working capital. 

Last year du Pont paid three quar- 
terly dividends, each of 85 cents per 
share, and a year-end distribution of 
$1 per share bringing the year’s total 
to $3.55. On March 14 of this year 
2 quarterly payment of 85 cents was 
nade. At the rate maintained in 
1951, which should be continued this 
year, the issue affords a return of 4.3 
per cent, which well may be regarded 
as reasonably liberal considering the 
quality of the stock. 


Dividend Changes 


Case (J. I.): Initial quarterly of 37% 
cents on the new common, payable July 
] to stock of record June 12. This is 
equivalent to the 75 cents paid on the 
old stock which was split two-for-one 
April 17. 

Fair (The): 10 cents payable June 11 
to stock of record May 28. Previous 
Payments were 25 cents quarterly. 

General Steel Castings: $3 on the $6 
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If you’re looking for all the 
background information you 
can get, one of the things you 
should do is start reading the 
pocket-size EXCHANGE. 
Magazine right now. It will 
give you a closer look at what 
happens on the Big Board— 
and atsome of the corporations 
listed there. 

THE EXCHANGE, pub- 
lished by the New York 
Stock Exchange, contains ar- 
ticles written by top men in 
top companies (men like Sarn- 
off of RCA, Olds of U. S. 
Steel, Pfizer’s McKeen), ar- 
ticles of interest to all kinds of 
people who own or want to 
own shares in industry. 
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THE EXCHANGE Magazine 
regularly discusses 

° earnings reports and divi- 
dends of selected groups of 
stocks. 

¢ capsuled facts and figures 
about corporations just listed 
on the Big Board. 


¢ plus articles on industries 
like electronics, pharmaceuti- 
cals, tobacco, rails . . . discus- 
sions of stock split ups, endow- 
ment investing, trust fund 
investing. 








The information in THE EXCHANGE is fresh, penetrating. You'll 
find helpful, interesting articles every month. 

$1.00 a year brings you 12 issues of THE EXCHANGE—120 
articles designed to contribute to your investment information. 


All in THE EXCHANGE - --- All in 12 issues for $199 


Start your subscription with the current issue of the 
monthly magazine of the New York Stock Exchange 


of THE EXCHANGE. 


Name 


THE EXCHANGE Magazine, Dept. W, 
20 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $1.00 (check, money order, cash). Send me the next 12 issues 
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preferred, payable July 1 to stock of 
record June 20. Similar amount paid 
April 1. Of the $3 declared, $1.50 is on 
the arrears, which in July will be re- 
duced to $6. 

Phelps Dodge: 65 cents on the new 
common payable June 10 to stock of 
record May 23. This compares with 
$1.25 paid quarterly on the old stock 
prior to the 2-for-1 split. 

St. Joseph Lead: 75 cents and 10 per 
cent in stock, both payable June 10 to 
stock of record May 23. 

Texas Pacific Land Trust: $1.60 on 
certificates for sub shares payable June 
13 to stock of record May 23; first pay- 
ment this year. Payments last year were 
70 cents in May and 85 cents in De- 
cember. 

United States Rubber: 50 cents on the 
new common payable June 10 to stock 
of record May 22. This is equivalent to 
the $1.50 paid in March on the old stock, 
prior to the 2-for-1 and 50 per cent stock 
dividend paid May 15. 


Dividend Meetings 


i following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 


day or more, or may be postponed. 
May 23: Aldens Inc.; Allied Mills; 
Automatic Steel Products; Bulova 


Watch; Calumet & Hecla; Central Hud- 
son Gas & Electric; Cluett, Peabody; 
Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & 
Power; Delaware Power & Light; Flor- 
ence Stove; Fuller (George A.); Grand 
Rapids Varnish; Granite City Steel; 
Hecla Mining; Hinde & Dauch Paper; 
Hubinger Company; Laclede Gas; 
Mathieson Chemical; Mengel Company; 
Mergenthaler Linotype; Montana-Da- 
kota Utilities; Montgomery Ward; Na- 
tional Aviation; National Sugar Refin- 
ing; Newport Industries; North Amer- 
ican Company; Northern Pacific Rail- 
way; Philco Corporation; Pittsburgh 
Consolidation Coal; Pittsburgh Metal- 
lurgical; Potomac Electric Power; 
Quaker Oats; South Penn Oil; Stude- 
baker Corporation; Texas Co.; Union 
Pacific Railroad; Visking Corporation; 
Waldorf System; Westmoreland Co. 
May 26: Addressograph-Multigraph; 
Armco Steel; Bohack “(H. C.); Bridge- 
port Brass; Climax Molybdenum; Com- 
mercial Solvents; Creameries of 
America; Moore Drop Forgings; New 
Orleans Public Service; Southam Co. 
May 27: Arnold Constable; Barber 
Oil; Bausch & Lomb Optical; Brillo 
Corporation; City & Suburban Homes; 
Colorado Fuel & Iron; Consolidated 
Edison; Crane Co.; Duke Power; Elec- 
tric Controller & Manufacturing; Ex- 
Cell-O Corporation; Family Finance; 
General American Transportation; Hub- 
bell (Harvey) Inc.; Illinois Commercial 
Telephone: Lindsay Light & Chemical: 





Merck & Company; Mueller Brass; Na- 
tional Gypsum; Oliver Corporation; 
Ruberoid Company; Tucson Gas Elec- 
tric Light & Power. 

May 28: American Agricultural Chem- 
ical; American Republics; American 
Snuff; Bell Telephone of Canada; Ben- 
dix Aviation; Black & Decker; Brown 
& Sharpe; Carey Baxter & Kennedy; 
Cleveland Builders Supply; Delaware & 
Hudson; Eastern Utilities; Harrisburg 
Steel; Helme (George W.); Hercules 
Powder; Ingersoll-Rand; International 
Salt; Interstate Department Stores; 
Kidde (Walter); Laclede Steel; Lone 
Star Cement; Macy (R. H.) & Com- 
pany; McKesson & Robbins; Pennsyl- 
vania Glass Sand; South Carolina Elec- 
tric & Gas; Stewart-Warner; Thorofare 
Markets; United Merchants & Manu- 
facturers. 

May 29: Consolidated Dry Goods; 
DWG Cigars; Dunhill International; 
General Dynamics; Iron Fireman Man- 
ufacturing; Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron; Rochester Telephone; 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift. 


Inflation Over? 
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Investment Decisions 


Subscribe for Financial World 


A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION FOR ONLY $20 
(LESS THAN 6 CENTS A DAY) BRINGS: 


(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD to keep you informed from week 
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our independent ratings and latest condensed reports on 1,970 listed stocks ; 
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(d) FREE $5 Annual “Stock Factograph” Book, coming 1952-revised edition. 
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Continued from page 3 


as it sounds. There has undoubtedly 
been a reduction since March; fur- 
thermore, retail and wholesale inven- 
tories are well below their 1951 peaks 
and the accumulations by producers 
have been concentrated primarily in 
the defense industries. Stocks held 
by textile and apparel makers have 
dropped about $1 billion, or 20 per 
cent, since July. Nevertheless, they 
are ‘still excessive in relation to cur- 
rent demand. 


Next Stop? 


By the time inventories have been 
brought back to a conservative rela- 
tionship with current sales, the econ- 
omy may have to cope with at least 
the beginnings of a reduction in the 
scope of capital outlays by business. 
This should not be too burdensome a 
development unless corporate earn- 
ings are caught in a cost-price squeeze 
(which might lead to wholesale post- 
ponement or abandonment of present 
plans due to inability to finance 
them), but the indications are that 
1952 will mark a peak in capital out- 
lays. Both inventory changes and 
business expansion programs have an 
effect on industrial activity and the 
price level which is disproportionately 
large in relation to the dollar amounts 
involved. 

The third influence now regarded 
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as deflationary, consumer spending, 
is almost wholly unpredictable. It 
is listed as deflationary because that 
is its effect today, and because the 
recent Federal Reserve survey of 
spending intentions indicated that it 
is likely to remain so over the next 
several months. This opinion appears 
to be shared by credit authorities, who 
have recently suspended entirely the 
restrictions on consumer credit em- 
bodied in Regulation W, and by Con- 
gress. 

However, the rate of consumer 
outlays is subject to rapid change. 
Due to some influence not now fore- 
seeable, or for no assignable reason 
whatever, it might pick up sharply, 
in which case inventories would melt 
away in a hurry and other deflation- 
ary factors would be completely over- 
ridden. It appears more likely, how- 
ever, that buying will remain slow for 
several months and that a resurgence 
of inflation, while altogether possible 
later on, will be postponed for the 
present. 


“*Made in Japan” 
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beginning of this year she ranked 
sixth, just behind Holland and the 
United States (with Great Britain, 
Sweden and Germany leading in that 
order). 

Underlying the desire to modern- 
ize Japan’s industrial plant is the am- 
bition to compete on equal terms with 
other countries and to gain more 
power commercially. It would be 
necessary to modernize anyway, since 
many factories and industrial methods 
are obsolete. In prewar years, 
Japan’s principal consumer goods 
output included textiles, paper, cam- 
phor and camphor oil; wheat flour, 
porcelain earthenware and lacquered 
wares, cut tobacco, cigarettes, and 
sake. To keep up with the world, 
Japan believes it must make fast 
progress in the broadening fields of 
chemicals, drugs, plastics, metals and 
metal products, synthetic fibers, elec- 
tronics, electrical equipment, televi- 
sion and the like. No longer will it 
be so heavily dependent on silk and 
cotton textiles. Not only must Japan 
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This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
, The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


300,000 Shares 
New York State Electric & Gas 


Corporation 
Common Stock 


(Without Par Value) 


Price $31.75 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters, 
including the undersigned, only in States in which such underwriters are qualified to 
act as dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 
Lehman Brothers Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Wertheim & Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. Eastman, Dillon & Co. Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Harriman Ripley. & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. Smith, Barney & Co. White, Weld & Co. 
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provide for a fast growing population, 
but exports must be expanded if she 
is to avoid the trade deficits now con- 
fronting her as spending by U. S. 
military forces diminishes. 

But with the net gain to Japan 
there inevitably will be some actual 
loss to U. S. and British manufac- 
turers who have been doing business 
with India, Southeast Asia, Latin 
America and Africa since the war. 
For these are the areas in which 
Japan will attempt to develop her new 
markets, and at the same time she 
will be offering more types of goods 
to buyers in the U. S. and Canada. 
As a result, more trade and tariff 
questions will arise from time to time, 
just as the Tariff Commission is pres- 
ently studying the relatively minor 
item of tuna fish for which a duty of 
three cents a pound is being asked in 
Congress. Inasmuch as the field of 
competition with Japanese labor will 
be immensely widened if the present 
program works out, similar problems 
will come home to many more indus- 
tries and to thousands of individual 
companies. 


ELECTRIC BOND AND SHARE 
COMPANY 


Two Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 


Common Stock Dividend 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a dividend, subject to the 
approval of the Securities and 
Exehange Commission, on the 
Common Stock, payable June 25, 
1952, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business May 22, 1952. 
The dividend will be payable in 
shares of The Southern Company 
Common Stock at the rate of 4 
shares for each 100 shares of Elec- 
tric Bond and Share Company 
Common Stock. No scrip repre- 
senting fractional shares of The 
Southern Company Common Stock 
will be issued to stockholders. 
The Company proposes to arrange 
for the Company’s dividend agent ‘ 
to handle fractional share equiva- 
lents for the stockholders. 


B. M. Bertscu, 
Secretary and Treasurer 


May 14, 1952. 




















UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A quarterly dividend of 62%4 cents per share 
has been declared on the Common Stock of said 
Company, payable June 10, 1952, to stockholders 
of record at three o’clock P.M. on May 26, 1952. 

C. H. McHENRY, Secretary 
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Interlake Iron Corporation 





Public Service Company of Colorado 





Incorporated: 1905, New York. Office: 1900 Union Commerce Bldg., 

Cleveland 14, Ohio. Annual meeting: Fourth Thursday in April at 120 

rtp t aed York 5, N. Y. Number of stockholders (December 31, 
: 8,941. 


Capitalization: 
IR TINIINR «3 sips snip sp: d cd OR aR DCm See nena Enos a hieee ae None 
PEN NNO ACU DRT) éosbs cena pssccn'ss 4050 osaneceerses 1,952,008 shs 


*Mather Iron Co. owns 17.7%. 


Business: The largest independent producer of merchant 
pig iron. Output (1.1 million tons in 1951) is sold through 
agents or under contract to malleable iron companies, steel 
foundries and non-integrated steel producers. Also produces 
commercial coke (222,985 million tons in 1951), by-product 
gas, ammonium sulphate and coal tar. A 37% interest in 
Olga Coal Co. provides important bituminous coal and tim- 
ber areas in West Virginia. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $22.7 million; ratio, 2.9-to-1; cash, $8.1 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $8.5 million. Book value of stock, $30.87 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1907-1921, 1926-1931, 1937 and 
1941 to date. 

Outlook: Sales and profits may be expected to continue 
satisfactory, assuming continuance of current pig iron 
prices. Cyclical nature of the industry and intensified com- 
petition from integrated steelmakers, who have expanded in 
recent years, are uncertain factors in longer term prospects. 

Comment: Stock is a typical capital goods equity. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $0.53 D$0.41 $0.99 $2.34 $3.04 $3.15 *$2.94 *$2.58 
Dividends paid ..... 0.35 0.25 0.60 1.20 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
MON. 5 chased esas 105% 14% 20% 15% 16% 13% 18% 20% 
ee en nee ree, 65% 8% 10% 944 11% 93% 12% 15% 


*Excluding undistributed equities in affiliates’ earnings, $0.72 in 1951, $0.97 in 1951. 
D—Deficit. 








Mead Johnson & Company 





Incorporated: 1915, Indiana; established 1900. Office: Evansville 21, In- 
diana. Annual meeting: First Thursday in April. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1951): Preferred, 14; common, 4,620. 


Capitalization: 


RG RRND, rcs te an easwe sansa sides cen onwanevebeeers *$4,500,000 
Tr peeecren Suck: £95 Bum. (6) Par)... 5. .cccccccaccwsccsape 1,700,000 shs 
CORR ROOK) TER DOE) 5 cision nis selewles sc cdc cu ceee0edeceuae 1,650,000 shs 


*Notes payable. {Callable at $1.02 per share. 


Business: Manufactures infant dietary products including 
Dextri-Maltose, Pablum Cereals, Mead’s Cod Liver Oil, Mead’s 
Viosterol, Oleum Percomorphum, Casec, Mead’s Protein Milk 
and Pablum. Also makes brewer’s yeast. Products are sold 
generally in U. S. and many foreign countries. Unadvertised 
publicly, most are sold through medical profession recom- 
mendations, but Pablum cereals go to the grocery trade. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $12.5 million; ratio, 3.9-to-1; cash and equivalent, $3.0 
million; U. S. Gov’ts, $5.4 million; inventories, $6.1 million. 
Book value of common stock, $8.79 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments since issu- 
ance; on common 1927 to date. 

Outlook: Demand for company’s products should continue 
to show secular growth and is not unduly subject to cyclical 
variations. Thus, earnings depend largely on raw material 
costs and other factors affecting unit margins. 

Comment: The shares are of investment grade. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share....7$1.00 $0.95 $1.81 $1.61 $1.04 $$1.08 $1.23 $1.19 
Dividends paid ..... 0.57% 0.60 0.92% 0.90 1.00 0.80 1.00 0.60 
High (N. Y. Curb).. 16% 30 37% 33% 25% 15% 17 17% 
Low (N. Y. Curb)... 13% 14% 25 24 13% 12% 11% 13% 





unneeded inventory reserve. 


28 


*Adjusted for 10-for-1 stock split in 1946. Revised. tBefore $0.24 credit from 








Incorporated: 1924, Colorado, merging established companies; oldest con- 
stituent dates from 1869. Office: 900 15th St., Denver 2, Colo. Annual 
meeting: Fourth Monday in May. Number of stockholders: Preferred 
(February 15, 1951), 4,735; common (January 13, 1951), 10,249. 


Capitalization: 


OT ee eee ee re rT ee eer era eT $68,010,000 
*Preferred stock 4.2% cum. ($100 par)........eeeeeeeeeeee 100,000 shs 
{Preferred stock 4%4% cum. ($100 par)........eeeeeceeoees 175,000 shs 
Common stock (B10 Par)... ccccccccsvecccccsaissesecececes 2,746,181 shs 





*Callable at $103 through August 31, 1955, $102 through August 31, 
1960, $101 thereafter. {Callable at $102 through May 31, 1957 and $101 
thereafter. 


Business: Company renders electric and gas service to a 
population of 900,000 in Colorado, including Denver and adja- 
cent communities. Subsidiaries serve parts of Wyoming and 
Colorado. Electric division accounts for about 55% of 
revenues and gas 43%. Principal activities in the area are 
manufacturing, mining, agriculture and cattle raising. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $8.6 million; ratio, 1.5-to-1; cash, $4.2 million; U.S. Gov’ts, 
$13.1 million. Book value of common stock, $17.64 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stock; 
on common, 1907 to date. 

Outlook: Expanding gas and electric sales reflect growth 
of territory served while utilization of more efficient generat- 
ing facilities and low-cost natural gas should help offset in- 
creases ‘in other operating costs, particularly taxes. 

Comment: Preferreds are good quality; common is an in- 
come producer. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share.... $2.11 $1.14 $1.25 $2.34 $2.11 $2.37 $2.40 $2.10 
Dividends paid ..... 0.83 0.83 0.83 0.83 1.03 1.15 1.37% 1.40 
MEN Sacwoke ding sus 144% 19% 20% 19%, 19% 23% 2844 3054 
TA oanatncue encom 11% 11% 15% 15% 16% 19 21% 23% 





* Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1950. Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange, February, 
1946; previously over-the-counter. 





Spiegel, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1928, Delaware; established 1865. Office: 1061 West 35th 
Street, Chicago 9, Ill. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in April. 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1951): Preferred, 2,059; common, 


7,221. 

Capitalization: 

ERE RUM Es dns signbin S's 455104 n5c'cp 6 sSap 645 66 wes aa sieine eee *$2,250,000 
tPreferred stock $4.50 cum. (MO par)........seceecceceeeees 85,850 shs 
See HOSE . EDC oo orct cs cc5te beasts Cones ere ans ».. 1,604,994 shs 


*Notes payable to banks. {Redeemable at $102%. 


Business: Operates 190 retail stores and catalog order 
offices and a nationwide mail order division. A large variety 
of merchandise is handled, including wearing apparel, home 
furnishings and appliances, sporting goods, jewelry, automo- 
bile and radio equipment. Subsidiaries manufacture stoves 
and ranges. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $36.2 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash and equivalent, $5.8 
million. Book value of common stock, $18.84 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular on new preferred since 1937; on 
common 1928-30 and 1935-42 and 1950-51. 

Outlook: The benefits of internal operating economies and 
the expansion of retail outlets have favorable implications. 
However, competition from more strongly situated units 
detracts from the basic appeal of the shares. 

Comment: Preferred is a medium grade issue; common 
stock involves a substantial risk factor. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share...D$0.22 $0.55 $1.50 $1.12 $2.48 $1.01 $1.82 a 


Dividends paid ..... None None None None None None 25 
TIED iih. cds shct. 25; 13% 37% 39% 17% 14 10% 13% 14% 
RAGS ada kanaaienve se 6 123% 13% 8 ™ 6% 8% 9 


D—Deficit. 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: = 1952 1951 
24 Weeks to April 19 
os Seerrerrrees $5.11 $6.32 
40 Weeks to April 5 
Winn & Lovett Grocery... 1.40 1.43 
12 Months to March 31 


Atlantic City Elec........ 1.68 1.67 
Columbus & So. Ohio Elec. 2.04 2.13 
Community Pub. Serv..... 1.42 1.24 
Cons. Gas, Elec. Lt.& Pwr. 1.62 1.85 
Middle South Utilities.... 1.69 1.72 
Montana Power ......... 2.51 2.48 
Mountain States Pwr..... 1.22 1.39 
North American Co....... 0.29 0.29 
Pacific Lighting ......... 3.68 5.42 
Philadelphia Electric ..... 2.09 2.28 
Remington Rand ........ 2.96 2.87 
Scranton Electric ........ 1.05 1.18 

9 Months to March 31 
Int’l Minerals & Chem.... 1.73 1.88 
Jaeger Machine ......... 2.52 2.80 
Procter & Gamble........ 3.48 4.65 
Warren Petroleum ...... 3.45 2.70 

6 Months to March 31 
Byers 1A... Bickers <cueaes 1.87 2.92 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp. ... 0.37 2.22 
Walgrete (By. .c406 «0400+ 1.25 1.44 


3 Months to March 31 
Air-Way Elec. Appliance. 0.88 0.90 
American ‘Ice® 22k ditues. D0.32 
Amer. Machine & Foundry 0.44 0.42 
Amer. Potash & Chem.... 0.62 cl.12 


Amer. Viscose .......... 0.95 1.48 
Barista BeOS onic « sceqeese 0.33 0.84 
Century Ribbon Mills.... 0.30 0.38 
Chespeake & Ohio........ 1.31 0.96 
ee eee 0.41 0.40 
Chic. & South. Air Lines. 0.41 0.53 
Chicago Yellow Cab...... 0.14 . 0.29 
en 4.40 5.15 
Clark Equipment ........ 2.50 2.11 
Coca-Gselett Geiss is 4 devas 0.96 0.96 
Commercial Solvents .... 0.07 0.61 
Cet SE Sie éces cee 0.58 1.04 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc.... 0.61 0.80 
Crucible Steel ........... 1.78 3.18 
Detrane. GN Sik ccs enees 0.64 1.40 
Downd RRR aco ceceans *0.13 *0.15 
Ekco Promaets 6. ccs. cee 0.79 1.14 
Electric Auto-Lite ....... 1.83 1.80 
Eureka Williams Corp.... D0.04 D0.09 
Falstaff Brewing ........ 0.25 0.22 
Fedders-Quigan Corp. ... 0.23 0.54 
General Motors ......... 1.42 1.58 
General Refractories ..... 1.93 1.47 
Georgia-Pacific Plywood . 0.52 1.43 
Glen Alden Coal......... 0.24 0.07 
Granite City Steel........ 0.65 1.44 
Grayson-Robinson Stores. D0.13 0.12 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio..... 1.62 0.87 
Hackensack Water ...... 0.62 0.70 
Harbison-Walker Refract. 1.10 1.40 
Hazel-Atlas Glass........ 0.19 0.49 
Helme (George W.)..... 0.61 0.54 
Interchemical Corp. ...... 0.52 1.26 
Int’l Cigar Machinery.... 0.40 0.49 
Int’l Petroleum .......... 0.50 0.48 
Int’l Products ........... 1.10 1.68 
Int'l Silwefiie3..s45. 20%. 1.07 3.00 
Jefferson Lake Sulphur... 0.27 0.16 
Jones & Laughlin Steel... 0.70 1.40 
Lambert Co? ........02.. 0.81 1.14 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation 0.15 0.13 
Life Savers ...c.cccesees 0.61 0.60 
Lynch CA os ce cone nam 0.34 0.42 
McGraw-Hill Publishing. 1.73 1.34 
Mengel GA, ccsisiins gutena's 0.44 1.01 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 0.47 0.49 


MAY 21, 1952 





EARNED PER SHARE sa 
On COMMON STOCK 1952 1951 


3 Months to March 31 
Mojud Hosiery .......... $0.61 $0.95 
Motorola, Inc. .......... 2.54 2.92 
Nat’! Automotive Fibres.. 0.41 1.53 
National Steel Corp...... 1.19 1.58 
Nehi- Corps iirs.. sec ewe 0.13 0.12 
New York Central....... D0.21 D1.23 
Nopco Chemical ......... 0.43 0.77 
Northern Pacific Ry...... D032 D0.36 
Northwest Airlines ...... D1.61 D2.10 
Pacific Public Service.... 0.71 0.44 
Packard Motor Car...... 0.19 0.17 
Pan Am. Petrol. & Trans. 1.28 1.21 
Penna. Glass Sand....... 0.57 0.48 
Pennsylvania R.R. ....... 0.25 D061 
Pepsi-Cola Coe... . cewss 0.03 D0.008 
Phillips Petroleum ...... 1.37 1.26 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc........ 0.34 0.32 


Pittsburgh Coke & Chem.. 0.86 1.37 
Pittsburgh Cons. Coal.... 1.56 1.49 


Pittsburgh Steel ......... 0.38 1.76 
Quaker State Oil......... 0.42 0.62 
es err 0.07 0.22 
Reynolds (R.J.) Tobacco... 0.68 c0.67 
Lo ee eee 0.88 0.68 
Robertshaw-Fulton ...... 0.56 1.14 
CS ae 1.35 1.73 
Saguenay Power ........ *1.84 *1.14 
St. Joseph Lead......... 1.45 1.55 
St. Louis-San Francisco.. 0.73 1.01 
Shaiton Sted. sc... 0. cee 1.25 2.73 
Shattuck (Frank G.)..... 0.18 0.11 
ee 0,51 0.95, 
Simonds Saw & Steel..... 1.26 2.84,. 
8 errr 1.72 1.52 
Southern Ry. ........... a: aoe 2.68 
Standard Coil Prods...... 0.62 0.76 
Standard Forgings ...... - 0.70 0.87 
Standard Oil (Ky.)...... 0.93 0.93 
Studebaker Corp. ........ 2.06 2.09 
| ae 0.68 1.53 


Symington-Gould ' 
Texas Gulf Producing ... 0.75 0.74 


i, 2 Se ee D0.19 1.27 
pe Ee errr 0.30 0.52 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil .. 1.06 1.39 
Union Investment ....... 0.35 0.27 
Unies Gi (Cal) 2... 1.23 1.22 
Ra Ee TE ceccsccties 2.81 3.49 
J OR eres 1.43 1.62 
i ek D167 D1.35 
Vanadium Corp. ......... 1.28 1.35 
Victor Chemical ......... 0.33 0.45 
Virginian Ry............. 1.57 1.01 
Waitt & Bond ........... D0.06 D0.02 


Western Auto Supply ... 0.26 1.77 
Western Maryland Ry. .. 2.37 2.26 
White Sewing Machine .. . ' 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 2.10 2.56 


12 Weeks to March 22 


Corning Glass ........... 0.86 1.30 
Van Norman Co. ........ 0.55 0.72 

‘i 12 Months to March 1 
Collins & Aikman ....... 5.46 3.04 


12 Months to February 29 
Pacific Amer. Fisheries .. 0.86 3.04 


12 Months to January 31 


Allied Stores ........... 3.30 6.69 
Interstate Dept. Stores .. 4.20 6.45 
Lefcourt Realty ......... 1.23 1.93 
POR: BS iv caiewesedeccis 0.59 0.85 
1951 1950 

12 Months to December 31 

DuMont (Allen B.)...... cD0.11 c2.87 
Kaiser-Frazer Corp. ..... D2.70 D2.91 


Pan Amer. W. Airways.. 1.07 0.66 





*Canadian currency. c—Combined common 
stock. D—Deficit. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that 
dividends, in the respective 
amounts per share set out be- 
low, have been declared pay- 
able July 1, 1952, to share- 
holders of record at the close 
of business, June 1, 1952, on 
the following outstanding shares 
of ABITIBI POWER & PAPER 
COMPANY, LIMITED: 
Preferred 3712¢ per share 


Common 25¢ per share 
By Order of the Board. 


L. B. PopHAM, Secretary. 
Toronto, May 8, 1952. 
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COMPANY,INC. Common #8 
The Board of Direc- Stock = Su 
©... Dividend 38 
tors has today de. aa 
clared a quarterly dividend of am 
12% cents a share on the Com- 
mon Stock, payable May 29, » 
1952, to stockholders of record 
on May 22, 1952. 
G. W. THORP, JR. 


Treasurer 











53rd Consecutive Dividend 





The Board of Directors of Rome 
Cable Corporation has declared 
consecutive Dividend No. 53 for 
25 cents per share on the Com- 
mon Capital Stock of the Corpo- 
ration, payable July 1, 1952, to 
holders of record at the close of 
business on June 10, 1952. 

The Directors also declared 
Dividend No. 24 for 30 cents per 
share on the 4% Cumulative Con- 
vertible Preferred Stock of the Cor- 
poration, payable July 1, 1952, to 
holders of record at the close of 
business on June 10, 1952. 

Joun H. Dyett, Secretary 


Rome, N. Y., May 9, 1952 




















Your Dividend Notice in 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


Calls Attention of Investors to 
the Progress of Your Company 




















STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








The American Agricultural Chemical Co. 





Frank G. Shattuck Company 





Sneorpereteds 1913, Delaware, as subsidiary of a Cupane company 
ani: Office: 50 


formed in 1893 and — in reorganization in 1931 
Church Street, New York 7, Y. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in 
September. Number of AS (June 1, 1951): 8,000. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
Capital stock “i par) 


Business: A leading manufacturer of chemical fertilizers. 
Produces its own phosphate and sulphuric acid but pur- 
chases all other ingredients. Also produces other chemicals, 
which account for substantial sales. Grains normally require 
40% of fertilizer products, pastures 21%, potatoes 11%, truck 
gardening 9%, tobacco 8%, cotton 6%, miscellaneous 5%. 
Trade names include AA Quality and Agrico. 

Management: Progressive and efficient. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital June 30, 
1951, $20.1 million; ratio, 3.8-to-1; cash, $10.7 million; U.S. 
Gov’ts, $5.4 million. Book value of stock, $55.65 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1934 to date. 


Outlook: As long as farm income remains at high levels, 
sales and profits will continue satisfactory. Any substantial 
slump in general agricultural conditions would quickly be 
reflected in company’s results. 


Comment: Stock is a better-than-average equity in a cycli- 
cal industry. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended June 30 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share. $2.90 $2.77 $4.80 $6.84 $6.87 $6.73 $6.11 $6.43 
Calendar years 


Dividends paid.. 2.00 2.00 2.80 4.00 4.50 4.50 4,50 4.50 
High .ccccccccces 31% 43 53% 50% 52% 45 53% 66% 
LOW sccccccccces. 26 28 37% 34% 34% 34% 40 49 


Incorporated: 1906, Massachusetts; established 1861. Offices: 16 West 
Street, Boston 11, Massachusetts and 58 West 23rd Street, New York 10, 
N. Y. Annual meeting: —— Wednesday in March. Number of stock- 
holders (March, 1951): 5,965. 


aie tie 
Long term deb 


POOR eee eee eee HHH H HEHE HEHEHE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE HES 


Business: Operates a chain of 50 Schrafft’s retail and res- 
taurant units, located in New York City and vicinity, Boston, 
Syracuse, Newark, N. J., and Philadelphia. Confections are 
distributed by retailers in the U.S. under the trade names, 
Blue Banner, Luxuro, and Schrafft’s, and at wholesale. 

Management: Good record in a highly competitive field. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $10.0 million; ratio, 4.7-to-1; cash and marketable securi- 
ties, $4.2 million; U. S. Gov’ts, $2.5 million. Book value of 
stock, $18.43 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1912-1919, and 1925 to date. 

Outlook: Earnings are largely dependent on consumer in- 
come trends and the level of food prices. Growing competi- 
tion for the consumer’s dollar suggests that the profit level 
of the early postwar years will not be soon approached. Price 
control will continue an adverse influence as long as it re- 
mains in effect. 

Comment: Shares are an average commitment in the res- 
taurant field. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 =: 1951 
Earned per share.. = 4 $1.04 $1.87 $1.34 $0.91 $0.83 $0.93 $0.28 


Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.50 1.25 0.70 0.70 1.00 0.40 
LE OO eee oh 22% 26 21% 15% 10% 11% 12% 
TI | cere sine nrsiedieignwe 9% 13% 17% 14% 9 8% 8% 8% 





Celanese Corporation of America 





United Paramount Theatres, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1918, Delaware. Office: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in April. Number of stock- 
holders (December $1, 1951): Preferred, 12,049; common, 25,787. 


Capitalization: 


Se SR NE, osu sscc bans cseabkaseskckoeabesesaheene $98,750,000 
*Preferred stock 442% cum. conv. Ser. A ($100 par)........ 1,000,000 shs 
Second preferred 7% cum. ($100 par)...........cceccceces 34, 163 shs 
SO SEE AD INE) See's ob taGssocukecdeccbewdecsensace 5,844,954 shs 


*Callable at $105 through May 1, 1961, $102 through May 1, 1966, $100 
= convertible into 1.8182 shares of common stock (at $55). TNot 
callable 


Business: Leading maker of cellulose acetate yarns and 
fabrics, with annual capacity of 85 million pounds of acetate 
yarn, 20 million pounds of viscose and 20 million pounds of 
staple fibre; also important and growing in chemicals and 
plastics. Celanese and Fortisan are trade names. 

Management: Experienced and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $99.2 million; ratio, 6.8-to-1; cash, $51.8 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $6.9 million. Book value of common stock, $19.60 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on both preferreds; on 
common 1936-37; 1939 to date. 

Outlook: Readjustment of rayon industry to fading of post- 
war boom suggests period of keen competition and lower 
sales volumes, with effect accentuated by price cutbacks and 
narrowed profit margins. Over the longer term, however, 
prospects are heightened by company’s strong trade position, 
broad expansion program and growth characteristics. 

Comment: Preferred issues are of medium investment 


grade; common is a well-rated chemical-textile equity in the 
growth category. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 

Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 

Earned per share.... $1.15 vt} $2.36 $3.83 $6.61 $3.19 "2 $3.56 
5: 


Dividends paid ..... 70.20 0.80 0.99 1.30 2.20 2.40 3.00 
tbh os cs wteeg ve 16 26% 38% 28% -.39% 34% 47% 58% 
Ni iwc a escoees 1256 inh 18% 17% 29 23% 295% 435% 


*Adjusted for 2%-for-1 stock split in 1946. 
of 1-for-70 shares held. 


30 


7Paid three stock dividends at rate 








Incorporated: 1949, New York, to take over, under an anti-trust consent 
decree, the motion ‘picture theatre operation business of Paramount Pictures, 
Inc., a 1916 consolidation of established companies. Office: 1501 Broadway, 
New York 18, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in May. Number of 
stockholders ‘(May $1, 1951): About 33,500. 


Capitalization: 


enor re Scere Tt rr Te *$41,879,226 
ee oe errr errr rere 73,300,846 shs 


*Mostly notes payable. {Mostly represented by certificates of beneficial 
interest issued to omg ong stockholders one-half-for-one, convertible 
equally into stock when the holder has no more than 500 shares or, if 
more than 500, is no longer a stockholder of Paramount Pictures. 





Business: Operates motion picture theatres throughout the 
country, and related real estate and other enterprises; sub- 
sidiary Balaban and Katz operates television station WBKB 
in Chicago. Upon completion of disposals and elimination of 
joint interests, company will retain 651 theatres. Subject to 
approval of FCC, will acquire American Broadcasting Co. 

Management: Experienced. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $24.6 million; ratio, 3.6-to-1; cash, $20.4 million; U.S. 
Gov’ts, $10.0 million. Book value of stock, $18.49 per share. 


Dividend Record: On predecessor and present common 
stocks, payments 1917, 1919-31, 1939 to date. 


Outlook: Level of general consumer purchasing power and, 
in smaller degree, prevailing picture quality, are principal 
determinants of theatre attendance. Competition from tele- 
vision introduces a longer term uncertainty, although own- 
ership of one TV station provides a partial hedge. 


Comment: The shares are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
*Earned per share... $2.29 $2.17 $6.00 $5.12 $4.98 %$5.39 $3.72 +$3.24 
+Dividends paid .... 0.45 0.50 0.83 -00 1.00 1.00 2.00 2.00 


THIRD) idavaatasseess ie 14 21% 16% 13 tH 24 234 
GUI ~ 505 sale sies cunts 55% 6 13% 9% 9 15% 17 
Pig pee , tBased on one-half of predecessor’s dividends and prices; also 


adjusted 
s 2-for-1 stock split in 1946. tIncludes capital gains, $2.12 in 1949, 


$066 in 1950, $1.21 In 1951, 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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DIVIDENDS 





To receive a dividend, stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 
three days before the record date. 


Hidrs. 
Pay- ot 

Company able Record 
Abitibi Power & 

Ce tue teveseues *Q25c 7-1 5-31 
Aeme Sted 2... 600st2 Q50c 6-12 5-23 
Allis-Chalmers ........ Q$1 6-30 6-6 
Aluminum Goods ...... 25c 7-1 6-11 
American Encaustic 

; | a Ql2%c 5-29 5-22 
American Export ..Q37%c 6-13 6-2 
Bond Stores ......... Q25< 6-13 6-2 
Bristol-Myers ......... 40¢ 6-2 5-15 
Brown & Bigelow ....Q25c 6-13 5-23 
Buffalo Forge ......... 50c 5-27 5-16 
Burton-Dixie ........ 30c 5-31 5-19 
ee: ee QO55c 6-23 6-2 

Do 4%4% pf.....Q$1.12% 7-1 6-13 
Century Electric ...QI2%c 6-14 5-29 
Chic. Rock Island 

& Pacific R.R. ......Q$1 6-30 6-13 
Chicago Rivet & 

TN ith ss Saw acess 40c 6-14 5-23 
Chicago Yellow Cab ..Q25c 6-1 5-20 
Claussner Hosiery ..... 25c 6-1 5-20 

BB Staten arltee es ocratink El2%c 6-1 5-20 
Colonial Stores ...... QO50c 6-1 5-21 
Columbia Broadcasting 

System cl A... cesece 40c 6-6 5-23 

7 eee 40c 6-6 5-23 
Community Public 

SOFVICE .26406..008 Q22%c 6-14 = =5-23 
eS ere Q50c 6-27 6-13 
Continental Can ...... Q50c 6-14 5-23 
Continental Motors ....15c 6-28 6-6 
Curtiss-Wright ........ 15e 6-26 6-5 
Diamond Alkali ....Q37%c 6-10 5-28 
Eagle-Picher ........ 30c 6-10 5-16 
Empire Dist. Elec.....Q35c 6-15 6-2 
Felt & Tarrant ...... QO20c 6-24 6-13 
Florida Power & 

DE. Seas és Q35c 6-30 6-5 
General Fireproofing ...50c 6-13 5-23 
General Tire 

TY ie eecasai Q50c 5-30 5-20 
Globe-Union ......... Q25c 6-10 6-3 
Great Northern 

eee $1 6-20 5-20 
Gulf States Util. ..... Q30c 6-15 5-19 
Holophane Co. ......... 50c 5-29 5-15 
Honolulu Oil .......... 50c 6-10 5-15 
Houston Lighting 

fae Q20c 6-10 5-20 
Howe Sound ......... Q35c 6-10 5-29 
Industrial Rayon ..... Q75c 6-12 5-26 
ERE PE ae ssc ecaade 75c 4096-23 =—-5-29 
Int’l Petroleum ........ 25c 426-12 = 5-28 
Iowa Elec. Lt. & Pwr. 22%c 7-1 6-14 
I-T-E Circuit 

SD Sivas soso Cy 50c 6-2 5-19 
Kansas Gas & Elec. ..Q50c 6-30 6-9 
Lily-Tulip Cup ..... Q62%c 6-16 6-2 
Liom: SRNR sas.. Sue, 25c 6-20 =—5-31 
Lowenstein & Sons ...050c 6-30 6-17 
Magnavox cl. A ...... Q25e 6-2 5-15 
Master Electric ...... Q40c 6-10 5-23 
McGraw Electric ....Q75c 6-10 5-22 





DECLARED 





Hidrs. 
Pay- ot 
Company able Record 
Mead Johnson ....... Ql5c 7-1 6-14 
Metal & Thermit ..... Q50c 6-10 62 
Michigan Bumper ....Q20c 6-13 5-23 
Midwest Oil Corp. ..... 35c 466-16 «= 55-26 
Minneapolis, St. Louis 
Re ee 25c 426-13 «(6-2 
Minnesota Mining & 

SE iil Marat wis'aterw's bdeaa 25c 6-12 5-24 
Nat'l Radiator ......... Se 7-1 GZ 
Newberry (J.J.) Co. ...50c 7-1 6-16 
Parker Rust Proof .Q62%c 6-1 5-23 
Penick & Ford ........ 50c 6-13 5-19 
Pennroad Corp. ........ 50c 6-9 5-22 
Co ee Q25e 6-5 5-22 
Phila. Electric ..... Q37%c 6-30 6-2 
Pitts. & Lake Erie....... $2 6-16 5-26 
Pitts. Plate Glass ...... 35¢ 7-1 611 
are 20c 6-14 5-29 
Rath Packing ........ Q35e 6-10 5-20 
Reed Roller Bit......... 25c 4606-16 = 5-27 
Reeves Bros. ........ 30c 426-12: «26-2 
Reliance Mfg. ......... I5c 61 5-19 
Rome Cable ......... 25c 7-1 6-10 
Royalite Oil ....... *OO%c 6-2 5-16 
St. Joseph Lead ...... Q75c 6-10 5-23 
Sprague Electric ..... Q50c 6-14 5-29 
Stanley (A.E.) Mfg. .Q25¢ 6-2 5-19 
Stand. Oil (Ky.) ....Q50c 6-10 5-31 

Ta ee ae El0c 6-10 5-31 
Superior Portland 

a eee ae 25c 6-10 5-26 
Tennessee Corp. ....... 50c 6-27 5-12 
Timken-Detroit Axle ..50c 6-20 6-10 
Timken Roller 

SD cacti tya enon hoes 75c 6-10 5-20 
Tung-Sol Electric ....Q25¢ 6-2 5-16 
Underwood Corp. ...... 75c 6-10 5-19 
United Aircraft ...... Q50c 6-10 5-23 
United Carbon ..... Q62%c 6-10 5-26 
United Corp. . 2.2.06... $10c 6-30 6-2 
Rl, a GPO. 5. cS cc's $1 7-1 6-6 
Virginian Ry. ...... Q62%c 6-22 611 
Ward Baking ......... 25c 7-1 6-16 

Do 5%% pf. ...Q$1.37% 7-1 6-16 
Waukesha Motor ....Q25c 7-1 6-2 

ST Wile n ie sie knwa'ne 42 Base 0602-10606 @& 2 
i. et a ore 2c 7-1 5-19 
Wright-Hargreaves 

WE wcnkdciaiecas *QO3c 7-2 5-29 

Accumulations 

Amer. Beverage . 

FF eer S 6&2 5&9 

Maine Central Railroad 
aS $1.25 6-2 5-15 
Standard Gas & 
Electric $7 pf. ...... $1.75 7-25 6-30 
ae $1.50 7-25 6-30 
Stock 
Electric Bond & Share: 
Four Shares of Southern 
Co. for each 100 shares 
RE Ss ncn eae Rach wickihabie ics 6-10 5-29 
St. Joseph Lead ...... 10% 6-10 5-23 
Omission 
Reynolds Spring 
* In Canadian currency. E-Extra. Q—Quar- 


terly. S-Semi-Annually. 





BOND RED 


EMPTIONS 





Amount — 
$63,000 May 15 
100,000 May 31 
215,000 June 
Entire July 
421,000 June 
169,000 June 


Company 
Bearings Co. of America—lIst conv. 
tS ae 
Burrellville Racing Assn. — deb. 
Ob; SUMED. cic acimadae Neascnaduues 
Eastern New York Power — Ist. 
— a ik. are 
Houston Lighting & Power—conv. 
deb. 2%s, 19 


eee eee sereeeeee 


-— > et 


MAY 21, 1952 





Company 
Kuhner Packing Co.—Ist mtg. 4s, 


eee eee eee eee ee ee eee eee) 


ee eee eee eee eeereseseeesese 
eee ee eee ee eee eee eee eee! 


102,000 June 


; ha, - 
DIAMOND 
{| f AD 


— 


Dividend Number 2 on 4.40% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock 


CHEMICALS 








Regular Quarterly 
Dividend on Common Stock 


The Directors of Diamond 
Alkali Company have on 
May 13, 1952, declared a 
dividend of $1.10 per share 
for the quarter ending June 
15, 1952, payable June 16, 
1952, to holders of 4.40% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock 
of record May 28, 1952, and 
a regular quarterly dividend 
of 3714 cents per share, pay- 
able June 10, 1952, to hold- 
ers of Common Capital Stock 
of record May 28, 1952. 
DONALD S. CARMICHAEL, 


Secretary 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 14, 1952 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 

















TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of $1.00 per share and an additional 
dividend of 75 cents per share on the Com- 
pany’s capital stock, payable June 16, 
1952, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business May 26, 1952. 


\ E. F. VANDERSTUCKEN, JR., ;¢ 
Secretary 











REAL ESTATE 





MAINE 





11 ACRE ISLAND 


Near 3,000-foot Short Frontage. Connected by 
private bridge with mainland. New 8-room 
modern house, two baths, garage and laun- 
dry. Located in mouth of Penobscot Bay, 
State of Maine. Brochure sent on application. 
Brokers protected. 


S. F. LANGDELL 
Spruce Head, Maine 





NEW JERSEY 








W. ORANGE, N. J. 


Compact 7%-room house, English style, brick 
and stucco, beautifully landscaped. A jewel, 
overlooking N. Y. sky line. Asking $26,000. 
Write Box 647, FINANCIAL WORLD, 
86 Trinity Place, N. Y. C.-6. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


GENUINE CRUSHED RED WOOD CEDAR! 


Cedarizes closets, trunks, drawers! Easily applied 
like paint. Laboratory guaranteed. Hardware, 
paint, building supply dealers buy quantities. 
Attractively packaged; tremendous profit poten- 
tial. Exclusive distributors. Write for samples, 
literature, details. 

President, 90-A Summit Ave. 


Brookline, Massachusetts 


EXCELLENT BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY for 
one or two qualified men. Small Mid-Western 
Mfg. concern, very profitable, regular Jobber and 
Manufacturing Connections who take entire out- 
put. Low labor cost (30-50 men). Inquiries strictly 
confidential. Full details will be sent. Must be 
financially responsible. Owner past retirement age. 
Write— 
Box No. 646, c/o Financial World 


86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
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1-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors today de- 
ery a regular quarterly. dividend 
of 5634 cents per share on the 444% 
ae Preferred Stock of the 
Company, payable June 14, 1952 
to shapeneld ders of record at the 
close of business May 29, 1952. 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


The Directors also declared a divi- 
dend of 50 cents per share on the 
Common Stock of the Company, 
payable June 2, 1952 to shareholders 
of record at the close of business 
May 19, 1952. 


E. I. ATLez, JR. 
Secretary 


May 12, 1952 


























Financial Summary 


























































































































PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


CD: ibid N tice 


Dividends of 25 cents a share on the 
$1 Dividend Preference Common 
Stock and 37} cents a share on the 
Common Stock, have been declared, 
payable June 30, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on June 2, 1952, 





C. WINNER, 


Treasurer 
































CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 


The Board of Directors of Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Inc., on May 8, 1952, declared the 
following dividends: Quarterly dividend of 
87% cents per share on the outstanding 
3%% Cumulative Preferred Stock, quar- 
terly dividend of $1.00 per share on the 
outstanding 4% Cumulative Second Pre- 
ferred Stock, both dividends payable June 
30, 1952, to stockholders of record June 16, 
1952; quarterly dividend of 25 cents per 
share on the outstanding $1.00 par value 
Common Stock, payable June 5, 1952, to 
stockholders of record May 22, 1952. 


ROBERT C. PORTER 
Secretary 


























a Ug TENNESSEE 


——..: ORPORATION 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
May 12, 1952 
A dividend of fifty (50¢) cents 
per share has been declared, payable 
June 27, 1952, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business June 
iz, Tyo. 
JOHN G. GREENBURGH 


Treasurer. 
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<— READ LEFT SCALE | Adjusted for |. READ RIGHT SCALE —}-= 
240 Seasonal Variation 230 
220 1935-39=100 %, 225 
200 \ - a — 220 
180 \ 215 
160 INDEX OF 210 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 205 
Federal Reserve Board 
a hme 1952 a 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 192 3} F MAM J J 
° pee 1952 . 1951 
Trade Indicators ‘pri? May3  May10  May12 
{Electrical Output (KWH) ...............065- 7,135 $6,949 7,030 6,567 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 52.1 85.5 100.3 103.0 
Peewee Gar DmenGekcs chk vs cocvdss Boleis 779.402 744,592 +700,000 808,127 
tas 1952- ‘ 1951 
Apr. 23 Apr. 30 May 7 May $ 
ere ese Federal $34,746 $34,770 $34,659 $30,883 
{Commercial Loans .......~ Reserve 20,872 20,796 20,723 19,164 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members 1,634 1,695 1,707 1,395 
JU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 31,216 31,456 31,389 30,339 
{Demand Deposits ......... Cities 52,153 52,303 51,887 49,672 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,294 1,355 1,319 1,072 
Money in Circulation...................0 000s an’ "333 28,460 28,523 27,315 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. tEstimated. tRevised. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones - 1 , p11 
Averages: May 7 May 8 May9 May10 Mayi12 Mayil3 High Low 
30 Industrials . 261.99. 262.39 262.74 262.50 261.72 261.99 275.40 258.49 
20 Railroads . 95.11 94.57 94.48 94.58 94.14 94.22 95.11 82.03 
15 Utilities 48.89 49.18 49,27 49.26 49.37 49.43 50.44 47.53 
65 Stocks ...... 100.95 100.94 100.03 101.02 100.77 100.87 102.71 96.05 
Details of Stock Trading: “May7  May8 May ae 10 Maylz May 13 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).. 1,120 1,230 960 310 800 890 
ee Cere er ee 1,068 1,090 1,070 656 993 1,067 
Number of Advances............ 553 534 390 241 336 410 
Number of Declines............. 251 300 372 204 382 362 
Number Unchanged ............ 264 256 312 211 275 295 
New Highs for 1952............. 41 39 33 12 23 34 
New Lowe for 1952....<5 60666... 33 20 21 8 25 26 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 98.54 98.56 98.71 98.73 98.72 98.84 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $2,583 $2,840 $2,570 $990 $2,724 $3,103 
*Average Bond Yields: “ Apr. 9 Apr. 16 inn 23 «=Apr. 3% May7 ; High Low 
SAS ees We armen 2.923% 2.926% 2.916% 2.913% 2.922% 326% 2.890% 
>, ieee ar ea eee re ee 3.265 3.264 3.266 3.263 3.275 3.390 3.263 
i ce ies Bae 3.527 3.521 3.507 3.525 3.530 3.682 3.507 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 5.98 6.08 6.10 6.15 6.09 °6.25 5.75 
20 Railroads ....... 5.59 5.74 S77 5.73 5.57 6.00 5.52 
20 Wetlties ....052.% 5.29 5.36 5.40 5.41 5.35 5.51 5.26 
i oe 5.89 5.98 6.00 6.05 5.98 6.13 5.71 
*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended May 13, 1952 


Shares 

Traded May 6 
Pee Mae Cae oe ae Ci ds oh es ok aes 72,400 4y%, 
NNN i bas dale iaes ake aahen 69,300 8% 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad ............... 61,000 22% 
North American Company ...............- 59,100 21% 
Cen BRANES: 5 os cca s cnc nens aba bie uvess 49,200 545% 
Consolidated Edison (N. Y.)............. 46,000 3434 
American & Foreign Power ..............- 43,600 95% 
oe ere mare ty oer 39,200 38% 
American Telephone & Telegraph ......... 38,500 154% 
en acs kv aesnoneasmiuastantee 38,400 31% 


—_—— Net 
May 13 Change 
+ 1h 
22 pag y 
21% —)h, 
54% + % 
35%. + % 
% — 
38 —% 
ee ae 
28% —2% 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


This is Part 15 of a tabulation which 
will cover all common stocks on the 


recommendation but a_ statistical record 
valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
























































New York Stock Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
— 
) 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 19508 1951 
5 Commercial Solvents ....... MEE ese sence 11% 10% 16 18% 25 32% 26 29% 20% 24% 32% 
ae ‘ 7% 7% 9% 14% 15% 19 20 16 13% 15% 22% 
y Earnings ..... $0.99 $1.27 $1.10 $0.96 $0.77 $2.17 $3.44 $2.10 $1.28 $1.96 $2.22 
5 Dividends .... 0.55 0.60 0.60 0.75 0.75 1.00 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.25 1.25 
5 Commonwealth Edison ......High ......... 30% 23% 27 29% 34% 36 33% 29% 30% 33% 31% 
Dated eet 20 17% 21% 24% 28% 29 25% 25 25% 26% 27% 
5 Earnings ..... $2.10 $1.74 $1.76 $1.78 $1.89 $1.91 $1.97 $1.76 $2.13 $2.12 $1.93 
Dividends ... 1.80 1.60 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 §=1.42 1.52% 1.60 1.70 
J Se FOE Sokisiciccccccc ist. cccadeses 4 3% 11 26 48 77% esas ae Pere oe ? 
5 BM ceeukuitacie 2% 1% 2% 8% 22 42 a. nae RS Sadia tale 
(After 3-for-1 split High ......... aa gale Seas kas wv 25 14% 1% 10% 11% 11% 
— September, 1946)..........Low .......... owen ee ck ae PaaS hdelns 12 8% 8 7% 8% 9% 
Earnings ..... $0.23 $0.15 $0.49 $1.04 $1.43 $3.50 $2.59 $1.80 $1.55 $1.34 $1.38 
: Dividends 0.08 0.13 0.25 0.33 0.42 0.83 1.2 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
12 Cabs Te sacs baceaaatascicac re ease Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 29% 
LuNeuede en November, 195i 27 
7 Earnings ..... m$1.56 m$1.68 m$1.42  r$1.13 $1.26 $3.73 $5.48 $4.87 $2.81 $4.21 $3.26 
oF Dividends .... v1.18 v1.18 v0.89 0.77 0.89 2.25 3.13 2.73 1.73 2.62 2.00 
27 Congoleum-Naim ........ —_ ere 18% 18% 25 29% 39% 40 33 36 30% 30% 28 
Sy cussnniser 13% 12% 17% 21% 26% 24 23 27 243% 20% 22% 
1 Earnings ..... $1.62 $1.30 $1.24 $1.48 $1.30 $1.89 $4.55 $5.78 $3.04 $3.29 $1.81 
9 Dividends ... 1.50 1.25 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.25 2.00 2.25 2.00 2.00 1.50 
83 Consolidated Cigar........ sie cdeéeeues 15% 12% 24% 31 50 55% 35% 32 34% 41 35% 
SD bencnnisan 9% 9% 10% 20% 29% 33 30 24% 25% 25% 25 
64 tEarnings ..... $2.86 $1.87 $3.04 $3.37 $3.18 $5.47 $6.28 $7.34 $6.77 $7.26 $6.10 
95 tDividends .... 1.25 1.25 1.67 2.08 1.67 1.67 1.67 1.67 1.67 £2.00 2.00 
39 Consolidated Coppermines... Hi y 
ped gacesdece 8% 7% 6% 4% 7% 10% 7 “9d 4% 7% 13% 
72 SP catereaceacs 4% 4 3% 34 3% 5% 4% 2% 3% 7% 
72 Earnings ..... $$0.65 §$0.44  §$0.03 $$0.24  §$0.27 §$0.54 §8$0.66  §$0.13 §D¢$0.01 $$0.90  §$1.61 
15 Dividends ... 0.76 0.45 0.20 0.10 0.20 0.20 0.35 0.3 0.10 0.5 0.90 
Consolidated Edison.......... High ......... 23% 16% 24% 25 34% 36 29% 25% 29% 33% 33% 
SP cthkisenas 11% 11% 15% 21 24 24% 21 21 21% 26% 30 
Earnings ..... $2.00 $1.79 $1.70 $1.70 $1.75 $2.20 $1.90 $2.31 $2.22 $2.44 $2.26 
Dividends .. 1.80 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.70 2.00 
Consolidated Gas Electric High . 71% 57% 67 69 87 91 83% 70 70% 78 
En Light & Power...........Low ... 40% 40 57 64% 67% 70% 68 55 58% 69 alti 
w (After 3-for-1 split High . saree sae saat anes exea A iad away 27% 26% 
49 March, 1958) .........000. | ea Shes sie oa cod er evs a Kas ond 23 24 
03 Earnings ..... $1.55 $1.40 $1.45 $1.29 $1.47 $1.82 $1.64 $1.42 $1.52 $1.85 $1.67 
53 Dividends .... 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20- 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.30 1.40 
05 Consolidated Grocers ........ BE. Svceuness Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 25% 20% 18% 14% 14% 19% 
Low ...... okals June. 1946 ————_— 17% 11% 11% 11 10% 13% 
—~ Earnings ..... eee $0.31 $0.39 2$0.52 g$1.05 $3.09 2$3.86 2$2.85 $2.71 2$1.71 2$2.99 
13 Dividends ....————Initial payment on $1.33% par July 25 0.5 1.25 1.00 1.0 1.00 1.50 
) Consolidated Laundries...... Ee 3% 3 8 13% 22 2334 15% 12% 11% 12% 12 
Baie ren 1% 1% 2% 7% 11% 13% 10 84 8 9% 10 
10 Earnings ..... $0.20 $0.49 $0.72 $1.90 $1.58 $2.05 $1.79 $1.46 $1.91 $1.46 $1.67 
62 Dividends .... None None 0.25 0.85 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
95 Consolidated Natural Gas....High .........—Formed July, 1942—-29% 32% 45 60 5414 51 46% 47%, 61% 
= aan  ghas 258 $33 $280 $3.08 eee SAAS ee  $sos $8.07 
Earnings ..... $3.43 A .34 x Mi 4. ‘ ‘ 3. . : 
26 Dividends .... ——-Not available—— 1.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2:00 2.00 2.50 
Consolidated Retail Stores....High ......... 4% 4% 7% 9 26% 32 19% 15% 12% 13% 16 
84 MOU ccsweacdds eit ‘ 3 aa of ‘ an “ v =a = a — 0% Pa 
‘ Earnings ..... 1.13 1.14 1.44 1.4 i ‘ k E 2. .42 OS 
03 jee le 0.35 0.35 0.37% 0.70 0.80 1.50 2.40 1.30 1.20 1.20 1.20 
ei Consolidated Textile ........ High ......... Listed N.Y.S.E.——4% 6 11% 17% 15 15% 10% 17% 18 
w MO dase iccée — March, 1948 — 5G 3% 4% 8% 7% 8% 7% 9% 10% 
%p f'Farnings ..... i$0.59  i$1.20 $1.05 i$0.85 $0.71 i$1.68 i$4.37 i$3.13 i$0.57 i$2.49 — i$1.50 
{Dividends .... None None None 0.19 0.23 0.46 1.08 $1.25 0.73 1.07% 1.75 
} Consolidated Vultee a 23 21% 21% 20% 35% 33% 177 16% 12% 19 21% 
Aireraft ..... Ealbaciedcas de BF cans sncc., 18% 15 9% a | 7% 8 10% 14% 
Earnings ..... *t$6.22 m$4.85 m$8.67. m$7.40 m$4.72 mD$1.77 mD$14.42 mD$5.16 m$1.60 m$4.36 m$4.36 
Dividends .... 4.00 1.00 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 0.50 None None £1.00 1.40 
Consumers Power............ FI icccccccs Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 38% 35% 36 36 34% 
(Addased to 04 : BOP .ccwcscisas January, bs size re os ro Fg 2K ‘~ = Fes. 
jus © 2-for-1 split Earnings ..... 1.63 $1.15 1.22 1.00 rs .84 ; 5 2.5 2. 2.6 
September, 1946).......... Dividends walls 98 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.75 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Container Corp. ............. Rec acecusy: 16% 16% 23% 29% 40% 54% 48 42% 41% 63% eee 
SE ihc bias iI 11% 16 20 «26% 35%, 32% 33% 27%, 38% “a 
2 (After 2-for-1 split err ere ets uae awee eat acer ives Sas uit 32% 42 
November, 1950) ...... pie cecethakid cant ses were eae peri tate us ie Mears 28 32% 
, Earnings ..... $1.49 $1.53 $1.40 $1.32 $1.29 $3.61 $5.05 $5.06 $4.23 $5.87 $5.91 
oe Dividends .... 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 1.70 2.25 2.25 2.00 2.75 2.75 
% Continental Baking ......... BD scisnnd Oe =: Sie se ‘ ‘ale are: ase eeee sees 
DP éecvneee 7/16 we pot Cais oe fis iii pits ee nial Pe 
4 (After 1941 recapitaliza- High ......... 5% 5 11% 10 17 22 «20% 17% 17% 19% 21% 
5 lem) © .osccece 0 AE = yee 2% 2% 4% 7% - 12% 11% 10% 13% 14% 17 
l/, Earnings ..... $0.07 $1.46 $1.57 $0.95 $0.65 $5.69 $3.87 $5.84 $3.86 $3.98 $3.00 
1% Dividends ... None 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 2.00 0.75 1.75 1.15 1.60 1.60 
-ontinental Can ........... are 40% 28% 36% 43% 50 53 44% 40 37% 41% 45% 
vy, Low soscccsen 24 2 26 KK 8 3028 30% 30% 32% 
rnings ..... 2.62 1.77 ¥ 1 ' . ; ‘ an si , 
¥% Dividends .... 2.00 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.50 1.50 2.00 2.00 
1/, 8—12 months to June 30. i—12 months to August 31. j—12 months to September 30. m—12 months to November 30. p—Also paid stock, r—13 
months to December 31. t—11 months to November 30. v—Fiscal year payments. z—Nine months. *Fiscal year changed. tAdjusted for 20% stock divi- 
D dend. §Before depreciation and/or depletion. Adjusted for stock dividends. 
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Barrel Hunt 
in the 
Ozarks 


Out of all the different tree: 
in the world, only one kinc 
makes the best barrels fo: 
aging whiskey. It is th: 
white oak that grows higli 
on the wind-swept Ozark 
Mountains. 

Fortunately, this oak is 
abundant. And with refor- 
estation, we need fear no 
shortage in the years tocome. 

When the giant oaks ma- 
ture and are felled, Schenley 
takes the heart wood for its 
craftsmen to work into 
sturdy whiskey barrels.This 
hard center wood has many 
superior qualities, chars per- 
fectly for aging whiskey. 

Many whiskey makers 
don’t go to the trouble of 
making their own barrels. 
You may wonder why 
Schenley does. It’s part of 
a complete network of qual- 
ity controls which guard the 
goodness of Schenley whis- 
kies from the time the grain 
is grown till the whiskey is 
in your glass. 

This is Schenley’s way of 
making certain that you get 
the utmost enjoyment in 
every drop of every drink. 
Schenley Distillers, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 








HENLEY 


: Schenley’s . 











